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* The Sermon that was Not Preached 

HOW THE VICAR LEARNED A GREAT LESSON 
By A. St. John Adcock 
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Henn.”’ 

ed himself squarely 
the hearth-rug with 
back to the fire. He 
was atall, well-built, 
fy. handsome man, of 
a dignified bearing 
isant, albeit somewhat = ar 

ession of countenance; the 

sis of the elderly Curate he 

\ ressing For Mr. Henn was 
hested little gentleman, with 

cak face, and a=nervous 

f temperament that betrayed 

tselt no inthe attitude he had taken 

of the low arm-chair 

know, Henn, you coddle these 

the Viear breezily resumed 

\ rvate them You don’t teach 

tl} be self-reliant Instead of 

tering only what is manliest 

nliest’ in them, you prac 

urage the abnormal de 

of their weaknesses, simply 

u don’t like to hurt their 





t know, Mr. Gascoine,’’ re 
old curate, with an apol 
wh ‘When a man is born 
must make allowances for his 
You would not set him to 
in athlete blessed with a 
legs—would you ?”’ 


{ 


° 


ent thing altogether, iny 


Henn, 
But so far as I can see, there 
ion born with mental and 
ities that place them at a 

which you and [ have 
vorienced You don't) know 
in this parish, sir. They 
kind you have been used to 
t the sort of material out 
ire moulded I'm afraid 
itished if we can make 
men and women of theni 


t 
sit 


t was,’’ said Mr 


VY Was a miserable parish 
poor, miserable parish in 
rmher of East London The 
tunted red brick building, 
to the vicarage, stood in the 
iiderness of narrow, grimy, 
Streets that brooded all 
early all night, in their own 
ke, overshadowed by gigan 
ind polluted by the grim 
t sluggish canal that flowed 
ith the district, and reeked 
pungent drainings from some 

n chemical works 

scarcely a sign of pros 
Where except in the wide 
thoroughfare, where 
Ils jingled incessantly, "buses 


main 


v over the stones, and 
laden wagons toiled monot 
ind fro In the sick streets 
ttle or no traffic: slatternly 


ped at the doors or in 


pavement, their squalid 
eglected in } ] 
varr : } 
i East End 
e \ t | i 
s East End of I 
Yr. M New York 





ES; I think I'll preach the 
Christmas sermon myself, 
The Vicar plant 


444444464; 


terrible deformities, which we huddle out of 
sight as much as possible, because they are 
offensive to our nicer tastes and a disgrace 
to our civilization” We don’t like to think 
of things which interfere with our comfort 
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Mr. Henn shook his head very doubtfully 
“Your sermon last Sunday he began 

‘“ T know, interrupted the Vicar boister 
ously They didn't like it They thought 
I was too hard on them It irritated them, 
and I meant it to I felt, as | stood there in 
the pulpit and looked down on the upturned 
faces, that it was my duty not to wheedle 
them out of their weaknesses, but to shame 
them out of them, and IT plainly told them so 
Now, Lam going to give it to them stronger 
than ever on Christmas morning TL stiprprcse 
they wouldn't come at all when they knew 
Iwas going to preach if it wasn't for the pea 
soup breakfast, eh? 

Mr. Henn looked thoughtfully at the fire 
without replying He was discouraged 
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HIS FRIENDLY PEATUME 
THE PULPIT ON CHRISTMA MONE 


There were two of us at college, myself 
and dear old Ted) Hilton, who both held this 
same view and lived uptoit We never let 
the yrass grow under our feet I 
speak for myself, but Ted Plilton carried his 
principles inte 
Phe last | heard of him he was 
mendous headway in 


wont 


practice and proved them 
making tre 
America It is two 
mal PT should 
urprised to hear any day that he 


years now since he wrote to me 
root bv 
was —well, about as bigh up the tree as a 
man can yet 

I want to make the 
the wreat lesson of 


Splendid fellow ! 

people here learn 
selt help elf comticlenn ¢ 
As they live now, most of their live une 
them 


them useful They must 


practically useless It rests with 

selves to miuake 
rouse themselves and become men the 
weak willed, the helpless, the depend 
ent only encumber the earth, all the 
laws of Nature show that they canner 
be tolerated I shall preach to them 
Henn, a sermon fotiunded on the text 
Unto him that hath shall be given 


Mr Henn made ono tmmmediate on 
pMotise He still at dewok any clresaenaly 
Into the fire with, perhaps, the least sus 
«lima, katictly 


vigor and 


proton of mromture in his 
old eyes Phe bach mot) the 
yusto of his young superior, and may 
have been wondering whether he wa 
hhitnselt ter be 
less and the useless 


counted among the help 
for he bad reaped 
hardly any personal benefit) from his 
labors, and was weak of will in more 
ways thin cone Phe diacl mo ambition 
Phe bial coonne nite this poor purl h 
several years apo, a Curate aidl be Was 
a Curate still 

Vieaurs had come and ygome. be mayht 
have pcotne also, ane perhap if he had 
possessed more enerney, have obtamed 
itistied 


he had elected to remain where be was 


preferment > but he was mot dh 


fecling that there wa work enough 
there for him to «deo, and oon t own 
Githdent. much endurmy, almost too on 
Gulyent mnanner, be bid triven quiet 
ter clo it ble had pore weohrecd thee varture 
of | I tryin t ! tt ! 
| t ricken thoek ter the unibiapey 
t! lad ft brew And f Mr 

Cat ! ! {tl i ! ! ! 
rot | ! 
thiat tor i 

It ! t 

‘ ' It ‘ 
a 
° 
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yr i 1 t 
district was se 
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' that a secret whicl ld 
te masters ! xh a lt rons nferiot 
fe w as Hlenn ill tee naccessitile t 
imat {f his al t\ 

Iie went int pokes desolate clwe ngs 
where hard working women were busv at 
their wash tu ' ising at tatlorimg jerbes 
for the cheap slop shops or at matchbox 
making of some other of the multitudinous 
torn t rudgery that brought them what 
they inappropriately called a living They 
eft off seolding the children as he entered 
there were mearly always children, and they 
probatly founme at srelief to scold them taut 
thre d not suspend them labors or pay 
much attention to } few minutes) ques 
tioning woaffect any regret at his departure 

«ot urse they did not all give him such 
1 disrespectful reception The small shop 
ken t wnd such others as would be above 

. ny t brarre by foor thre soup and if they 
it at a world mie solely for the ser 
’ ) thre treated ! nwitha mor becom 
ny deferet andaf they were not actual 
1 1 it him were polite en nigh to 
' t it they wer 

Ther sa Mr |’ her, for example ‘ 

1} ' iking fora lar 
t ( nercial Road S!} 
" rk } hard rid rit 
i { re steria miter 
bur ed herself 
_ , { fourteen 
’ sere ialyvaerd NI 
j ' ferred him . 
t \ ! hye ‘ not poract n 
i! iff t { weak 
‘ ‘ ’ 
+ 
' t | Mr ( sit te sith in ut 

{ ite rt . t! ! re nitywoina 
biteye \‘“ ker bait the fir de hastils 
‘ ed tt ! k |} ar | reaching ind pout i 
hy withered hand into the Vicars brawny 
yr th 

He hoa good little chap, sir uid 
Mir Pileher mw amd modding to him 

J} «chon't ke s what | vould leo owitl it 
him He reads to me beautiful ind such 
COPpeany ind helps on There he rach 
t! e ppape chain hang round tt! vit 
ill by bumself, and Pim going to see if Tecan 
buy a bit of } , when Im out to night l 
al beeliewve ha ha I should ha’ forgotten 
t was Christmas if | hadnt had him to 
reread one 

There was one barm oon paper chains and 
holly, but ot struck the Viear as rather 
woaistetu anal richicul is for people who 
could barely afford to butter their bread to 
pend time and omeney oon such utterly 
use trith Vet somehow he did) not 
caret iv se 

And what book is that vou are reading ? 
he asked the bow, leaning over his chair 
Robinson Crusoe cried the youngster 
eagerly holding wtoout for rspectron Mir 
Henn wa tte me tl morning 
It wa t cheap fitiom, at looked like ‘ 
nd band ome. but there were preture 1 
Ani ber te 1 tl pero Little ‘ 
t ik ‘ fr mce t bereh 

‘ { tl af ‘ se ! moaned 
' t ntrave 1 world 
‘ tful hearth 

It hit » meural tt 
! \ h 1 it { } Nir fr 
} t aw t WH would ba 
! ! est tt t T.i i 
t row pp opera 
t i nm t a i 1 
‘ ’ ‘ +} it bey tutt 
t bie 1 int 
way b that 
, } 
. 
ti t t ! 
k 1 ‘ 
M \ 7 ' ' 
NI Hi t t 
’ | ' ' — 
ret ‘ Mr; Liaprpne 
A h 1 ind stepped 1} 

i! \ Wal te clark Wal 

it t r. tout at t ! 

f A Marrow pass. ! eal ‘a v of 

whit i iilow t it te Wai 
Miro be ited) f rly oa ny s 

{ team 

He was ye Poon at rted uobvon 
! hat was ! le } ntl i tr. twe it 

iehins were tting on | kre ina 

i f tea wa j wer HVeETMIETILV: te hit 

acta rt | t impota pper st k 
rr 7 } , ne water 1 whic 

Jevt! wet “ hit foot | i ! 

gah tra y+ thre , 

N\ ! 1 i i 
ttl i ’ ‘ 1\ } art ‘ ‘ 
! { ! t 4 ~ 

! H b ‘ A 4 

} \ \ 
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THE SATURDAY 


ife to reve ‘ } pre eT ‘ if t t 
know what he had overheard Somehow 
felt vaguely hurt and humiliated H ked 
to be thought well { ind resented tt 
preference for Mr Henn he was dr mg the 
people from him. and knew that if he 
meant to do anything sith therm he must 
first draw ti mote ! Hla tart 
sowing his eeds betore he had ypatier \ 
tilled the ground ? He shrank fron whning 


he had made a mistake. and vet 


He burried on) much troubled in his mine 


thinking it all over, and at did net ur to 
him that he was walking in tt Aron, 
direction till he had gone sor Vistar it 
of his way Then, taking the shortest rout 
his return journey led him fer tl better 
part of a mile alony the bank f thre ana 
. 
There was no moon, but a stran, 
’ rf 


liyvht shimmered at interva 


of the slimy waters that whispered weird 
all alony their barren and | whited « ink 
ments Far on ahead a misty gleam | real 
im the air ver tl t ! roa ‘ 
! s came to } t 
hoarse mur ind a t A ‘ 
’ s and t it ¢ the rkling tr 
tr Vyrned ! | i 1 ft t > 
inedist t n f ‘ ‘| t t \ 
bien vitha | ! t ¢g T . 
avd there ina rtaut ‘ 

Why all the thing tak MI 
Her | ft ry t 
found it difficult to ex t 
him that thes | valk ' 
through the i ‘ t k 
clarke of the x tt bericdy that 
spanned the trea tow t . “ " 
yrowing nse of | n t ~ i 
! nm that after a porhay for handling 
such frail materialas the poor humanity | 
was working upon, | ery strenyth was his 
weaknes and Mr Her veakn was | 
trength 

He wa turtled out f t rie t i 
hddem = splast ined gelan x up quickly 
made out first a wild agitation of the slugyish 
canal, then a rk ol t struyvyling nm its 
midst wl h even as } caught sight of it 
uttered a smut lwa ind vanished under 
the urfiace It 1 ¢ again in a moment and 
struggled, beating the mudd Waters fran 
troally, but made 1 her sound 

The \ ir oclidd not) hesttat He called 
once ind getting mo answer, leaped from 
the low bank and waded out It was net 
easy to keep a foothold on the slimy bed of 
the canal, but he pushed on resolutely, the 
water rising to his armpits, and seized the 
drowning man just as he was sinking again 

It's all right he erie | er Iragingly 


Let me alone the man panted huskily 
leave » 
No, f Come on Pll soon have vou 
out of th 
Leave go, I tell you raved the man 
sith an oatl I'\ had enougt t it Let 
n rown \\ t have IT got t ve for 
. 
iH i u ! rite 1 reckless 
ett t 1 ‘ } ! { ul t t \ if ant 
! bb in itd thev went « Y i ty to 
the horrit quid darkn ind sunk 
the d Vv night ot k i! ils 
tha 1 | \ ! il A t r 
iain fig vy. t for i t I 
‘ ral it 
The \ ir wus t lore powerf f thie 
tw ) ’ } ‘ } f ‘ — iad 
itct bie italy i t 1 by k yain 
' ‘ bole ‘ kK it iZzwiny” 
' half thrott l nan aftes 
not bea t | H] r } ’ 
mienetr r , 
vhater red 1 ! \ t 
) i k ‘ \ r,t ‘ \ ’ } — 
ter \ i \ ! t t ‘ 
kK t te \ s t 
vou clon't kt ‘ t vou x You 
have been drinking 
IT know PE have ! it er ind 
vou helped to dt t Ha s off 
I shain't t Ny | ired \ ir 
between his 1 t tt \ i don't 
know what vou sat Come home with me 
] av be al t help vou 
You help on the mia whed 
derisively I know 1 tome We I know 
‘ if \ cet 
You know n 
bred (sas \ \ \ i okr \“ 
" well enoug! 
Why. wt ire \ 
Perhaps ce forgotten T Piste 
(y at i Ver \ I Phalteor 
\ | \ { ae | ist Ww kK 
| t 1 \ ! i } l 
~ ’ 
. , 
\ 
r is 
! \\ ! potent We d 
t \“ rt 1 that \ 
h ‘ ‘ K A ‘ it i Deo y 


EVENING POST 


think I should have fallen like this through 
sarelessness, or want of energy, or faults of 
\ vn’ 
No. [really shouldn't think sé 
N I've been wronged I've been 
broken down by misfortunes His voice 
tremil i and a solr rose in his throat 7 
st every penny I had in the failure of a big 
enterprise that looked sure of success I was 


ed im acriminal charge concerning that 


failure, and have suffered a year’s imprison 
ment, though I swear to you I was as inno 
cent as vou are yourself And I've never 
been able to yet a start since I] came over 
from America last week, and the one or two 
friends I have been to had heard of my dis 
“ra ind fought shy of me I heard you 
were here ind IT came I tell you your 
yospel of energy and industry is all very 
well so long as vou are successful, but when 
you've fatled. like me, you'll find it’s too 
narrow ts ne good 
NI dear fellow, why didn't vou come 
traight to me?°' asked the Vicar, in a voice 
now as tremulous as the other's 
Not after ist’ Sunday I couldn't do 
reiterated Hulton You. froze me 
} vy word vou said whipped me away from 
I tr 1 trie ind this seemed 
t \ aay t it it ist He yp ntead 
ina the Vicar knew just what he 
t t ! irm 
I \ reo ny siowly along together 
! Mr. (; ne ke y st inmounr x 
‘ t man he had rescue 
It's) cowardly you'll sav Hilton 
t ! esp illv as I have a wife and 
o} fret That's st what made it so hard 
I } not bear to s what I'd brought 
them t I posted a letter to her before I 
ime here She'll vet it in the morning l 
told her to come to you You wouldn't 
expect much from women and children as 
you do from men I thought vou might help 
them for the old times’ sake, when you knew 
Iw S prertie 
Your nderstood mie urged the Vicar 
walt you must me home with me 
You must let me help to give you a fresh 


start 
fe llow 


unfinished 


bridge 
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you. misunderstood 


; 
I never meant—if I had know ; 

it up and left the <s nce 
The other had spent th t of 

his fury and offered no further opp , 
he allowed himself to be led Passiy: how 
ward up a rugged flight of steps by + ext 
and out into the main road ; 

The dazzling, cheerful glare of light ‘.» 


the gayly decorated shop windows 
blinded 
rattling 
deafened them 


and muddy, and white-faced 


them, 


and roar): rt ind 
street lif 


the rush 
familiar 


st 

newly returned as th. ere 

out of such darkness and silence Drege hs, i 
and shivering 

with cold, they quickened their pace thy b 
the bustling, good-humored crowd th: ns 


bent upon humble, pleasant preparations fi 


the 
Vicarage 
Here and there people stopped, start 


and made straight | 


their strange and ghastly looks, and stared 
after them wonderingly for a minut 
hurried on again and forgot them 


at one point on the journey w Mr 


(sascoine so perturbed that he held his 


ultive 


fre 


hi 


pre: 
from 
original 


ting vision of the incorrigible 


urchins into a candy 
was 


beginning to 
goad or 


scarcely breathed until 
passed undetected 
flee 
heading an ex 


that when he 
Mr H 


procession of six 


was 


ited 
store 
Henn's 


Mr 


mild, fr 


ures that beamed sympathet Cally 
mi the pulpit on the motley 
church on 


assemt " 
Christmas morning It 
unpractical sermon = that 
never a word of reproach in it 
end; nothing 
startle 


new of 
them, simply 


nothing in it at all but the old ineffable con 


passion 
unhappy 


the fallen, 
nothing 


the 
the 


weak, and the 


but old-fashioned 


comforting assurances of pity and forgiveness 


for the 
are 


poor human follies and frailties that 
not original either, but are as common 
and as old as life 


Love and 


trust shone in the faces of his congregatior 


The Education of a Bachelor 
THE BREAKING UP OF THE QUARTETTE 
By Kate Tannatt Woods 


SEAL after peal of merry laughter 
2 rang out over the transom above 
,! the docr of Breen & Hatherton’s 
od law office, in the brownstone block 
where various signs ornamented the niches 
between the large windows 
Other thees opened from the rooms 
devoted tothe legal business of the gentle 
men above mentioned, but the doors were 
Wal ed save those which led into the 
xur s apartments of Smart & Norton, tw 
intimate friends of Breen & Hatherton 
Lawvers seldom quarrel among themselves 
t quarre of other people prove too re 
munerative, and the special departments of 
iwowhich these friendly neighbors followed 
nono wav conflicted They were known 
‘ over Lawvers’ Row as the Jolly 
Bact t ind merry sounds were not un 
comm n and around their rooms The 
were popular young bachelors, too, and were 
yenerously remembered by the fair sex with 
tat t i manner of entertainments 
I te mrament the were totally unlike 
tter : 3 il life they seldom agreed 
et thev were the best of friends 
vonder what is up now said Ned, the 
‘ itor t is } stened to the laughter 
vhich stole away into every corner of the 
halis Those men have no end of a good 
time he said to himself *“ Nobody asks 
them to come in by nine o'clock, or howls at 
} ’ ‘ 


In to get up in the morning 


o 

Yes, they were jolly Something remark 
thle had happened, and three members 
of the quartette were laughing at Mr. Jack 
Breen, the senior member a reserved 
bachelor of forty-five who had just 
imnounced his engagement to a lovely voung 
lady It seemed incredible: and his friends 
were inclined to consider it a good joke He 
was the verv last man of the group to be sus 
pected of such a proceeding He had said 


igain that no amount of money or 


rsuasion would induce him to resign his 
rty ina et here rhe Sat te ny his 
that it wa ttle ind th wed 
x k n two weeks 
" , ‘ , 
| 
h 
I 
} said B n \ 
H She any Nhe isk iMr Smar 
fi pa r | q aTtett« 


Castic 
She is a fine girl,’’ 


Really, I never asked her,’’ 





was the s 
‘| forgot to find out for y 
said Hatherton, wi 


felt bound in honor to stand by his partner 


you 


are the last man I ever 


thought would marry 


sly ness, 


\i 


So I thought,”’ 
You have been a very Joey Bagstock 
said Smart 
u show the slightest attention to any xg 
I never did.”’ 
5 ll us 
Jack, 


was the laconic rep!) 


“Why. I mever saw 


about it said N 
you 
I shall 


have 


given me 


decline mys 


I m too deli« ate to ¢ ndure s! 


* 
you it was sudden Sa 
and such matters are not to be jeste 
I assure vou We have been associa 
fe now, and when I repeat 
am as much surprised as you are I an 
tell the truth As old fr 
I wav, aright to know s 
‘ which must be cons 
teld you in confidence 
Jolly Bachelors > will me 
te said the irrepressible Smart 
vou to make a cleat 
it said Hatherton, who loved his 


Breen threw aws 


the cigar 


been smoking, wiped his lips with 
handkerchief, and began 


wealthy 


client, 


old) Skint! 


houses 


remember 
and his 


Street which | have charge ot ” 


Putnam 

Interested 
necessary 
vou know 
fe 
into the 
make 

mother 


had 


~ 
) 


wished 
whose 

with 
obtain a 
she 


When I 


matters as ¢ 
since her health was so } 


had thought 
it she was certainly vers 


entreated 


business 


me to call uper 
husband was at 
him in the properts 


release trom 


has had a shock at 

called Miss Beret 

to see me, and entreat 
as\ as puss 


the 
her pt 
charm 
for her 


much from 


pers 


1; 


a ' t he 
t Zn 


ind coaxt 


It has beet 1 pr 


and 
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‘ 
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<everal times, for old Skinflint is 
iexacting. Every time I called 
Miss Berenice in a new phase 
» perfect, boys." This solemn 
ised Smart to laugh aloud, made 
& hastily to the window to hide 
wnd led Hatherton to say, ** Then 
very man for her, old boy.”’ 
1. laugh if you will,”’ said Jack; 
t one of the silly sort, as you 
» woman who has so much tact, 
ntleness and good grit, will prove 
vorth winning; she deserves a 
than wearing herself out in a 


exhaust herself. in waiting upon 
» Esquire,’ said Smart 
Breen has not manliness to shield 
ire properly for her, he had _ better 
wnd now,’’ said the lawyer with an 
t tlash of his dark eyes 


K 


© 


‘said Smart, ** you must not 
Breen; go on with the 
Miss Putnam for 


ivden,’ 
msense, 
have admired 

a distance.”’ 
vould admire her more if you knew 
| Breen quietly ‘She has taught 
vs already When she came to 
r night and placed a little jewel 
y hand, saying: ‘ Please’ take 
Breen, to use in the settlement of 
und whatever you do never let my 
w that I have given you these 
ev are very valuable; my fathet 
to me not long before his death, 
rich man. 
spare my poor 
annoyance; has suffered 
your client, and I am only 
» him for sending a gentleman like 
.}) to arrange with us; you have been 
. k to catch my signals, when to speak, 
, that my dear mother imagines you 
triend rather than her enemy's 
t I am sorry to trouble you 
t the Doctor tells me that mamma 
to leave me at any time, and TIT shall 

k r happy at any cost 

she stood, with her eves full of 
vhile Thad her diamonds in my hand 
. . I felt at that moment as if my edu 
id been neglected. Even a Harvard 
um ofnds a supreme moment when the 
ind nonsense is knocked out of him, 
| began to reflect upon ail the mean 
gs | had said of women in general, and 
ne women in particular I tried to return 
Is, but she looked so hurt I could 
st. It isa peculiar case, if you look 
The old lady 
which invali 
her from 


thin 


Vas conside red a Use 
if need be, but 


ther she 


from tow 


so 


purely legal aspect. 

t a certain document 

er claim, and prevents 

ny income from the property. 

N my chent knows this, and insists that 

soshall resign all claim tothe estate, or pay 

sum for the taxes and the 

vhich have been placed upon the 

I went to Skinflint and told him 

t resign the case; he protested; 

that I did not want money 

it from the widow and father 

I was convinced that Mrs. Putnam's 

just Phen I went around to 

to tell the ladies, or at least to tell 
tr, | was ready to fight for her 


rmous 


him 


Lake 


ell the jewels?’ asked Norton 


myself my bride will wear 


} 


said Smart 
experience 


mw it was settled 
little 
very 


ny to vain a 


itrimony is a contagious 


lo not stop scoffing he will tell 
said Hatherton 

int to know 
iught at last,’’ 
know myself, 
the truth 
vas making 

id they 


our good old 
said Smart 
said Breen I 
When I went in 
some toast for her 
insisted that I should take 
After a suitable time, I 
{ that Iwas convinced of the justice 
iim, and had so arranged matters 
vould henceforth be exempt from 
imnovance. They were overjoved 
Berenice She seemed now like 
irl She brought out her mandolin 
1 for us, told stories, and joked 
mother, until the old lady said to 
Hurst of confidence, when Berenice 
tted the room, ‘Do you know, Mr 
s the first time she has touched het 
her papa died, and she 
me After a time the 
isleep in her reclining chair 
there by the open fire chatting like 
Phe only thing I can remember is 


kKed Berenice 


how 


’ 


Vou 


+} 


em 


Sines has 


wood to 


old 
ind 
ind st 


to marry mie 
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of life and religious belief 
de Impossible to burden any man with the 


besides, it would 


care of her mother 
plea after plea but she stood 
expressing her warm thanks for my great 
consideration and kindness. So we parted 
Now you know why I took that sudden trip 
to Washington When I returned I called 
upon her, and something in her manner led 
me to think that she was my sincere friend 
if she had refused me 


I protested, and made 
firm while 


I ventured once more 


to ask her to become my wife, and after 
some delay it was settled She is) good 
enough to accept me with all my faults. No 


no, boys, don’t congratulate me: condole 
with her Ever since she consented to take 
me I have been finding out my ignorance in a 


thousand things "’ 


Mr. Breen arose, lighted a fresh cigar, and 
went out His confession had cost him a 
greater effort than his hearers knew 

“ There goes a good man spoiled,’’ said 


Smart 

** Nonsense."’ said Hatherton 
the making of him 

“Why don't 
then?” 

** Because I cannot find anv woman whom 
I dislike sufficiently to) punish with 
crankiness every day in the vear 

Jack Breen’s engagement was a nine days 
wonder Many refused to believe it 


“at wall be 


vou go and do lkewis« 


my 


Some 


wondered why he had chosen Berenice 
Putnam, and more why he had cared for a 
wife at all when he had such big com 
fortable bachelor quarters. A few malicious 


pr ople, the Wasps Of society, insiste d that 
Berenice Putnam had laid a plot to capture 
the fortunate lawver while others knew 
he was too shrewd to overlook the fact that 
the Western investments in real estate, made 
long since by Mr. Putnam, were likely to 
bring forth a rich harvest There was 
another faction, to which the Governor's 
wife belonged—the kindly people, whe 


rejoice in the happiness of others, and esp 


cially in the joy of lovers of any age—these 
good people thought Mr. Breen was a very 
fortunate man to win such a prize 
. 
As for Berenice, she had little time to 


think oft herself; her mother required all her 
Then it was the 
had been a 
came to the rescue 
reval souls who never forget old friends, let 
fate or fortune their worst, and the 
moment when the news reached her, told in 
a little flattering note from her godchild 
Berenice, insisted upon acting as her 
chaperon It was who ordered the 
modest fromsscan, Who made all the arrange 
ments for the wedding in) church, 
the mother would keep a promise made to 
her dead husband: and she it was who went 
with Jack to superintend the furnishing of 


Governor's wife, whe 
Mrs. Putnam 


was one of theos« 


cure 
schoolmate of 
She 
do 
she 


she 


because 


his new home—a home which Berenice was 
not te see until after the ceremony 

I know that child's artistic soul said 
Mrs. Apthorp, “Sand it should be fed; sh 
has done nothing but think of others fer 
years, and now we will think of her It w 
be the easiest thing in the world for her to 


rearrange tatters if she 


During this | 


Chooses 


Jack amused | 


usy period 


legal friends by asserting over ane ver 
waitin “‘ that be was just beginning to obtain 
in education 

I never dreamed said h that su 


prawn things as table sandel 


irs cemuidd | 


Hlatherton 


so Interesting Do vou know 

that Mrs. Apthorp has tried a dozen pla 

n search of i dainty os inv-chair ? 
Berenice ? I have requ red a gennd tit t 

kn v beady which \ hie lp u rut { it 
is f lourk & Lyon 

\ tew avs alter ] k ad ! t 
kitchen range w nneetod wit e 
patent iw " ane t gs carpet ! 
hall was } vht ou by a 
thre ater i ct ~ i ’ ’ ‘ 
legitimate trade it hart t k.vervthit 
n tl brentase met a question tp thea 
cco nvors i > Thee 

* 

The man who put in Jack's coal gave | 
Some Mew leas of the taritt and tl 
German whe was filling mattresses tnt 
fourth story — because Mrs pthorp osiste 

that one could only be sure of good ba 
and pure when it was done in the house 
told Jack a storv of fraud whié@h led him t 
regard his ar profession as remarka! 
heetiest The men sho wer tres w ti 

rawing fowem pet niv ta hit tf i“ 
something comcernming tints ind te 
but their relation to health ind, when tl 
qoute imy Wa reached Jack rit t 
spent hours nsulting the best aut t 

' , ' ‘ ’ ' 


EVENING POST 


In Mrs. Putnam's sick room all the 
and dainty appliances which modern science 
had created, to the 
wretchedness less bunema qpunte 


new 


render sum of human 


mace ashamed 
of his former negligence concerning the quiet 
sufferers he had known He had 
versations with Mrs) Putnam's physician, and 
found another world of thought open to him 

Like most honest men, he had studied well 
in college, he had a superficial knowledge of 


long con 


the ills which burden humanity, of the influ 
ence of the mind upon the body, but littl 
patience with invalids 

Positively Hatherton he said to his 
partner, “it ts quite a shame that we know 


so little of our own bodres 

Phere was very littl 
about the wedding of 
gladly 
wedding 


sentimental nonsense 
Berenice She 
have esc yped the ordeal of a 
but ter her mother’s 
When Jack saw the woman he was about to 


would 
church 
imsistediee 


marry hold) her mother’s head on ber breast 
in a mute caress pust before they drove away 
to the church, he thought her far too brave 
and good for him te claim as his own 
There was an absence of tears: but a slight 
indrawing about the girl's mouth teld him 
better than werds, how her tender heart 
ached without one relaiive to bless ber on 
her bridal «day ind vet the girl was) net 
thinking of herself. but of the valid she 
must leave behind her on ber wedding day 


3 


Jack was a proud and happy man as he 


Walked down the aisle of old Trinity with 
his wite upon bis arm. and he was prouder 
md happier still when he witnessed her 
delight in the hoarme he had prepared for her 
Her mother was there to welcome her 
thanks to the goed [kato and Jack found 
thre world mene thre less lowelw fer thre 
motherly greeting she gave him Smart had 
satd ome day It will be an awful bore old 
fellow. for vou te see an onvalid always 
abwut but Hatherton whe was made in 
a finer mould, sand quickly I remember 
reading somewhere, that the presence of an 
mvalid oom a family sanmctitted the wheal: 
household, for at kept them from  berny 
seltish, and proved a blessing 
My dear son sand the invalid I shall 
not be here long. and Twant te thank you 
here and mow for your Kindness 


It is a little curtous te observe how Jack's 


education extends itself bkvery Thursday 
evening the Jelly Bachelors dine with 
Mrs) Breen and the topics under discussion 
take a wule range then, Berenice smiles 
upon her husband's friends and makes them 
welcome in such ai cheery manner that 
Hatherton, Smart amd Norton all declare 
Jack the most tortunate of men Asfor Jack 
he is fomed of quetung Sar Richard Steele 
I ec her ‘ ‘ lu at " 
. 


Earthquake of Eighteen Eighty-three 
THE STORY OF A VILLAGE SENSATION 
By Josiah Allen’s Wife 


4 
7 
In Two Pawts: Paget Il 
; RELI the time that follered) and 
ensued in Jomesville before the trial 
q is one that will be remembered by 
every citizen of that place as long 
as memory sets up oon her high chai I hie 


wildly rampant curmesity, and pity, and sym 


pathy, and revemge, and twenty one sided 
ness—-for every livin’ soul, man, woman ane 
child, wuz on one side or the other 1 tie 
district attormey secmed flauriy determined 
to make out Tom guilty, he acted crazy as a 
lenon He seemed determined to mot let any 
loop hole of escape be found for him And 
What made it mere curtous, this district attor 
nev wuz the bosom friend of Jabez And 
Jabez cried the most of the trone that os 
when he waz in publi What he didi in ger 
vate |T dont Knew, not berm one to foller 
him and spy retune But he cried several 
times about oan omy kitchen, and ygroaned 
loud and frequent And he keep? a sayin he 
never should yvit over the blow, his own 
cousin, ome that be had lowed from his birth 
ter bee soo grulty Hecdidn't know but it would 


kill him And Tostah kinder worried about 
him anced deat f folk did athankin that) bee 
would be apt to gointe ad tie canned chae 
. 
1 h ’ ! t a net Kit hii ancl 
netcarit t ‘ r nt i 1 aml | 
t r t t ue i mot maki ! 1 ! 
rea " « ' ' ’ , , ’ 
y a § ‘ ' , erie | 
\ j | ’ k fF ' ! t four 
actin high : P " } 
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up pale, but nobler lookin’ than T ever see 
him And the wonder and rapture ino his 
honest blue eves when he see me a comin 
inte hos cell, and follerin’ clost behind one 
Kitty Miles And then the pucture of that 
curly head anmestln oon Tom's shoulder 
while his tace glowed with the lyght that was 
heveron i nor on shore What did he care 
that he wuz im jatl, a disgraced prisoner ’ 
Kitty lowed him, Kotty wuz his own, his 
ums wuz areund ter he beld in them all 
the hull world of teliss, all life could gave 
him of rapture They chim t say a word at 
first, everything wuz teld im a look Lave 
has a wayoet putton hull reams of written ot 
spoken language im ome look. ome touch, cone 
jestur tut after a while memory came back, 
brung there rae bobey lay thre tears Kitty 
begun te shee amc metby by some small tat 


deep groans To gin entirely onbeknown to 
mivselt But Tom sez te Ratty 
Be comterted. sweetheart. Tam happy, I 
am blessed. chomet yeu bee unbeapepey 
Sut the cruelty Tom. of saying you 
you have comumuitted this crime 
Nrved dye 2 I teliexve mow on Gond's 
mietey ane Hie w trhiake t ear that 
1 ar TT ' And bh z [dee yaeons 
! beet theart a tit 4 sung that 
t fay t We ithy 1 the wuelene 
tt, " t restinne) om tw rest 
fils il ke portect yy ana 
tisf {that Ptelt that it wue nly « tmiatter 
' ; biak } , , '? 
\r 1 t ! ! | 
| t t t ‘ 
t sez | Trust 
th Liew rige Wewtae f that 5 
er ae | 
| N\ | ‘ 
t | 
1h 
— 
| Ir ‘ j ‘ 
, ‘ » | ’ , 
j I | | 
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his fa er yin the a'arm that the 
‘ wul za I wuz t 

aw kr “ nhinat 4 { the 

fe bn 1 Pet grew. and as Jabez wuz 

aa A Tom wuz the only one who could 

ive got it. so said a the community. he 

sug there 1 conve ate mn the even’: and the 
t wuz found in his trunk 

[bark it moked N thunder cloud wuz 

ev ar blacker than the cloud that hung 

er tT Petigrew But outside { that 

I felt. and I int help atakor 

fort a thinkin nt ‘ swround and alnve 


round him “uz the wicdeness f 
xd’ mer sim and silent and deep it 
k thy a‘ — f sea But 


R12 s deat ' A ! j ,ers 
, \ n look t I seca 
I f t “ rely new 
' 
I k ‘ 
I ‘ . a ‘ " 
’ | k ‘ i 
, ‘ 
‘ t , 
‘ 
b 
k 
I 
j 
' P | ' \ 
r r ' . 
7 
It ‘ ] ' ' t ! i 
base " iw . ' { 
ta } | . 
i 1 tt SA my Hi 4 is W t 
te And ‘ ‘ t ive | t 
turned back and tine r rs t \ 
suz a right but | pretended w t | 
ind’ Kitty parted And then | pur fon th 
t k ve she had wore. for tl ‘! I vd 
been imviggled by ind ss path na 
Routt, ' m saral rpot sfhviy a ith eT I 
‘ nt y nt ha her talked about nh 
i | int ire for omy f. and she 
‘ tthe basket of good things I had baked 
for | ind TP kinder guess she wuz took 
for Philur my hired girl naterally I 
“A i t{wantto hang tf nd prison alone 
Wi iv t Thomas lefferson, the best 
asver inthe hull town of Lyone indidont 
ire Ww knows Tsav it he volunteered to 
md Ton ind J th) spurred n bvon 
—— ’ turned ¢ trv t find scorn 
} ! s fa ! But everything 
1 aya vf t a mite of atiy 
t t sted ou waist 
\\ r | ted } 
b ! Hi t i ma 
for f Hf suz int 
' te ! her of 
‘ k t, and I atted 
Xl , ‘ 
\1 ive } 
, > cr 
n SEZ } 
t P , } \ ‘ 
_ y anothe vr 
| t dt 
I 1 ay ] 
i 
ia t 
1 
\ lh 
S 
’ ‘ 
‘ P , \ ‘ ‘ ‘ \ ‘ 
] ** , I } ‘ i 4 % 
sith t aris t k it 
i t for sy kr \ sez | ' 
‘ ‘ t t t rid And 
i \ { tive | ‘ { i t s 
is ! I 1 oat I trust | 


thing on ' t fr 1 pattern, I alw 
letest i | n s,s wors than ¢ r 
Wel sez Josial that show ‘ 
feet wim s minds be Jabs has alwa 
hes saved : -< s actit wre row ' 
i ! > 
‘ ! j ' 
\« I ‘ I hate him w ‘ 
t rT at s \ ? ite 
* 
' ‘ 
\ ils ain pets \ \\ 5 
' \ ik ft ra 
Ar I s | a ! i 
i 4 Ni \ 
‘ t } 
‘ 
ww 1 
ndifferent t ) And t n | . 
’ nt 
him plais 
I) bee To Petig ‘ Z 
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vd Kitty stood there all 











I jest waited for his answer extreme I see that T ar ape 
avitation. a so l spoze did Jostah ar the slome. he and Kitty stood there with claspec 
neighbors onbeknown ¢t mre I had forgot : s 4 } as i wked n his noble face I 
that anvtwedy “wuz round m mv agitat , t help thinkin’ to myself mebby it 
Thomas J. didr sav nothir And agin I wuz irreverent, but it wuz Bible anyway, 
sez. not sensin’ the folks nor anything. sez | Where are thine accusers ° , 

Iho you believe that 7 s guilty ” \ ‘ answered, for we could hear ‘em 
and Thomas J. sez Mother t is hard plain. they are a fallin over each other and 
for water to ru up t a actir jown on the stairs and in the hall 

And then he took up his hat and gloves But Kitty wuz ap eadin with him with 
and went right it And I turned that sped hands and streamin eyes. Icouldn't 
answer of hisen more n fifty times a lav for ' af i ne sd j but I knew she wuz 
more n a week You might put it that it ,urgin him to take advantage of the confu 
wuz hard for him to prove his innocence sion and escape, for I heard his answer 
Thomas J is very smart, and I dont know Sweetheart. I cant act like a coward 
is he ever git A deeper proof 1 t than at But Tom and her big eyes held love 
this tir For the neighbors nt say entreaty enough in ‘em to melt a stun 
he had said anvthing against Tom. neither it, Tom, they say you're guilty 
had he said anything for his But | am net guilty, darling 

It 1s hard for water to ru But thev w never believe you—they 

Cur ‘ put you in prison, and my heart will 

Wa there wus to persons k sez she And I spoke up and sezl 
; al or “ ¢ helieved in Kitt C s just and He hain't dead 
I 5 the da tria sls ke a flash come over me in 

that dretful time, there swep’ through my 
e nd at wot of that old hymn, how the 
T he irt-ro uz ‘ f ( ss of God s mercy wuz like the 
‘ z f k : t s And I hadn't hardly 
P I Petigre » @ » . s t got the words out of 
r Hi b t Or opel and 
Hi t \ J glad that I said that 
. 1 k i i t sav that I'd 
k Ss “Ss I r t agin when 
h r 
‘ ‘ | ] ] ist r and 
} > t wn in | r t c irth 
| r I k k Ww st. ar t Judge riz up 
hK t t . 3 ts iw . table and retended that 
‘oat \ f i kin for sunthin ind 
= iw tw ‘ r bareheaded and with 
tow NI VI r Z Wa 1 always 
‘I M : ! said Mary Jane Miles wuz a Christian, under 
herself Kitt ne right t and told all her curiosity of behavior and poetry and 
her i its “ j Tom and rvthing, a never did she give a brighter 
\r ‘I \I sand J z} proof ont than on this day For the minute 
nites yot inside the door she called out and put 
t r fs amakin® poets [ r hand to attract attention, and sez she 
w hee { i w I y has confessed Tom 
f } ae nal ‘ witt Petigrew nnocent And then she went 
But Mis 4 t j , r vn hearted creeter ahe pro 
| zthat K vould never marrv a crir to k k down her idols with her 
. " } nm ’ ’ t = i thr \ ¢ iway 
. wh ie ol i . pee 
ter 4 r it | 2 i ! - t . 
e- ibeen away from hon itt tine Jabez Petigrew has nfessed that he is 
ft ' beet ‘ Minin M izso t gyuiits t ! stole the moneys ind 
ke down that 1 star th her threw all the susy moon his cousin And 
W there Kitty sot rigint toup to my St nm to want to break up the last hull 
right in front of Tom and as nigh as atom of her id nto perfect flinders, sez she 
igitt for I int hender her in He confessed out of fear when the shock 
, { .* fter | see that look on her 7 he thought it wuz the last dav, and he 
face It wizt k of an angel that wuz wuz afraid to die in his guilt 
! « t ‘t kin over a ts small And them Mis’ Miles, havin’ smashed her 
ss and sorrows Kitty Miles’ face never lol into dust, sot down on it. and immedi 
would have wore that look if it hadnt beer ately begun to worry for fear she had took 
for this experience si vuz a-Dass ‘ j Kitty tore « r own bonnet 
through Stephen's face ' shit t iu il crvil ] once, and Mis 
they commenced throw them hard stuns at Miles sort settled back and murmured 

1 or we don't read that it j I n ‘ ata ik 
! itk ss fl t yt heeMe i « 

That ‘ t ‘ ! I . 

‘ Kitty M f K = 

j ! _ t Here her > to run it and she 

t [or t t t t > t ye beg tu worry for 

| x 1 t t t r ! r | zs “ 1 sile the sofa piller 
{ it Wal n tonyuc can ever describe the 

‘ t x t noi nturr | ? ns t To: and Kitts ind the words 

] it ° ‘ + wee *' Pa th, \ S44 a »¢ i } other ° . in t iat te ld 
| ly ss there wuz t Ver su another dav 
! Jonesville or the world. as 
” 
t ! ! lensucd Tom Petigrew wuz 
\\ t wuz a t Thomas J the her ind idol of the day His uncle 
\ ‘ t t ily ! who | r, broken hearted man over his son’s guilt 
! f his lif His and oT spas t wuz done through jealousy 
I gho everv word ind to pit Kitts he offered Tom right on 
Hut i spot a partnership in the business The 
' ‘ t k ,whatto do about arrestin’ 
itt t ‘ \V t | i so ther wuz a delay 
1) j ! r hk t poor, Weak critter got the 
I \ | \ lo esca t La i i \NevTe 
f Ik k \ . now f I know | hearn } 
i: of ghtt 
; ‘ Lots of . I kinder hoy 
! ! } tor q t ez i t } t s t ff. 
‘ nm temptation Comes ver th ry hits sorry so much about it 
nh wuz i 1 grand and ! Mis’ Miles never made another objection 
And { tw half throug 1 is to Kittv’s marrvin’ Tom, not one She wuz 
by t faces that thev jest knew Tom wuz ‘ broke down and crushed in sperit, and 
y t\ And | e by Th : 5.’s te ‘ nt branch o int inv new and curious 
th vh he tried t rit up. but he ildn’t = poetry t the dav of the weddin’, then I 
‘ mn his ma. that the case wuz } peless heard she made a weddin’ owed 
\\V then the Judge give a charge to th 

TN ariel tive if fied outin a solemn row bs 
and T felt that I ldn't breathe, the sus But I tell*vou I felt real relieved to find 
pense wuz s dful But if I'd held my out that I had been in the right all the time 
breath the hullt I d'no as it would have about Tom and Jabez. I sez to Josiah 
hurt much, for it t anv time hardly You said my feelin’s about ‘Jabe zwuza 
“ 1 | k they f iin a solemn row, s proot of weak-mindedness in females, but 
‘ r tha er. And the Judge sa Vou see it wuzn't, not at all—quite the con 

t nm rt Have \ greed on trary and t TeEVeTse You said there wuz 
ver ho Way to clear Tom, but you see there wuz 

\ ! answered Yes We sez | mas Jefferson f that 

41 ’ | Whats the P ' r ke ha t npene 

\ t t t . Hi sez i Sg ! \ 

( I s i s t 

‘ 5 I J ¥z k ‘ ; | 

oS Ss i 

t ! vent u ‘ a table, and | SA Id t t right t ther way, but 
" \ s wif found myself a-bran s ply k vise and kep’ st A hisa 

: nbre wildilv, a-wavin’ off I great , ' wat f eis uD 
» ‘ ‘ VW he ‘> secs ¢ back at for A 1< hast % ™ ' 
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The Silence of Jean-Louis 


ON THE EVE OF HER WEDDING 
By Michel Triveley 


OME here, quick, if you want 
Mademoiselle Aline. She's 
down the street 

Christine, the inn-keeper. ., ted 
before her door knitting, dropped her 


ing 


r eves 
upon two figures coming along the |)ttle 
street. It appeared that from each doors, p 
a like summons had been given, for a)mrxt 


all the inhabitants of Coubertin§ were 
gathered at their front doors. 
Mademoiselle Aline, the object of al! th 
interest, passed along, accompanied 
young fellow dressed after the manner uf 
farmer, with whom she talked, and never 
seemed to notice the tumult whi her 
radiant beauty had caused. She smiled and 
bowed to those whom she knew, and finals, 
entered a store which bore above its door the 


sign ‘Louvre de Coubertin As n 
as she was out of sight the tongues bevan to 
move 


Oh, my, but she's pretty! 

There's not a girl in this town that can 
stand next to her! 

It's her husband who will be the 


KY 
man 
It's funny she hasn't married 
If only she would have accepted that 
Monsieur Duviquet 
Or Monsieur Bonnassal, the r { 


advocate’s nephew ! 

Oh, well, look at Jean-Louis, the nephew 
of Monsieur Beaujars He seems happy 
with his cousin, doesn't he ? 

I wonder if he is in love with her? 

He’? He's too stupid. All he thinks 
about is the cows and chickens on his uncle's 
farm. He couldn't fall in love.’ 

Aline Beaujars merited her reputation for 
beauty Nothing could be more exquisite 
than this young girl of eighteen years, with 
her blond hair, her gray eyes, and her 
brilliant complexion. She lived happily at 
her father’s farm, where every one loved and 
worshiped her as a sort of queen, beginning 
with Jean-Louis, who, in spite of his stu 
pidity, possessed marvelous ingenuity in 
satisfying the young girl’s caprices. He was 
an orphan, and had been adopted while a 
child by his rich uncle, Monsieur Beaujars 
and now occupied on his farm the position of 
general manager. 

If it were not for Jean-Louis,’ Beaujars 
had often said, “I would not be as well off 
asI am. He isatreasure. But it is queer 
that he seems so stupid about other things 


It was on account of this reputation for 
innocent stupidity that Jean-Louis was 
allowed to be the constant companion ct 
Aline when she went to town. He was 4 
protector, nothing more, in the eyes of the 
girl's parents In reality he and the girl 
were fast friends, and Aline found him 
thing but stupid as a companion. She 
to question herself as to just how much het 
regard for her old friend had to do wit I 
desire to remain unmarried. Once si 
to him, a little wistfully 

Jean, Bristol has asked me to marry 
What do you say? 

He's a fine fellow replied her 
without meeting her eves 


Then you would advise me 


Why not, since you must marry 
4 As well he as another 
Nevertheless Aline determined t 


jay 


an old maid, and in this resolve she re 
twenty vears Then Monsieur 
Bertoulin proposed to her He w 
SiuierTed a splendid parti and Beau 
determined to secure him as a sot 
He was) good-looking, rich a! 
Aline consented, and was hurt becaus 
Louis seemed glad He didn't care 


she decided, and she might just as 
away from him 
Monsieur Isidore came often to > 

betrothed, and treated her with ever 
of attentive affection. She seemed 
and the wedding day grew gradually 
It was her custom to walk with her 
far as Coubertin, when he returned 
the evenings, and on these occaston- 
Louis walked some hundred feet bet 
and accompanied Aline back hom 
On one of these walks Isidore said t 

Jean-Louis 1s very devoted toy 
not ” 

Yes: he alwavs has been Whe 
a child he played with me later |! 
me to read. As I grew up he sur 
me with everything for my good 
been my playmate, my teacher 


friend 
And now he is a family servant 
You are much mistaken H 
servant I have the deepest if! 
I A et \ i * I ~ 
) l 
i mon tra among t 
Aline felt irritated 
Please let me repeat that it Is 
able to me to have you consider 
Scr mt He ts a triend a Teiatiy 
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ated through charity?”’ 
breathed Aline indignantly 
id arrived at the first houses of 
» where they always separated. 
Louis joined them Bertoulin, with 
k of tact, and wishing to show 
. of a husband's authority, said: 
(night, Jean. I confide mademoi- 
[ake very good care of your 
and with that he turned and left 
nding together by the roadside. 
ious flushed at the insult, but said 
ind the return was made in silence. 
io usually led the conversation, was 
, conflicting thoughts. She thought 
epted lover, and then stole a glance 
figure beside her. 


' it 


you 


t strong, erect 


| he said 
\ lean, only two or three walks of 
and then we will see no more of 


» marriage to be soon, Aline?”’ 
in a week.”’ 

little cousin, I am happy if you 
and I wish you the greatest joy 


+} ' ome to one's life.’ 
* 


uu happy, Jean?’ persisted the 
ny conscious of a vague desire that 
not be so. For reply he shrugged 
lers At another time Aline would 
»ped the subject without seeking to 
meaning of the man’s gesture. But 
the rsation with Isidore had irritated 
n comparison with the smallness of 
r displayed by him the strong sim 
, f the man beside her seemed more 
t ! r attractive 
it will vou do when I am married?”’ 
nued 
| ome to see you 
N said Aline cruelly; 
t like you 
asked Jean calmly 
| think I hate vou!’’ cried the girl 
wsionately. ‘* You pretend to like me and 
vlad that I am going away forever 
Yes. vlad. I know you are.’’ 
stop’ You don't know what you are 
talking about,’’ cried Jean. His calm, 
lit nt manner had dropped from him 
ke sik, and his words came as though 
forced against his will. Aline drew back in 
surp! it the change in the mar, whose 
ook with long-repressed passion. 
you are forcing me to speak, and now you 
must listen,’’ he wenton. ‘I love you! I 
1 as this man you are going to marry 
dreamed of loving. I have always 


tr 


uu. no, more—worshiped you! 


‘* my husband 


And vou?’’ 


the ' 


Sd 


lien why have you not told me so before 
Vas too late?’’ 

(int you see that I, adopted into your 

uuld not go to your father and ask 

hand? [I should have lost you 

rover | have feigned indifference and 

illed ‘stupid’ for the sole purpose 

near to you, waiting on you, and 

irm from you. Oh, Aline, why do 

ire me into telling you this?’’ The 

nt left his voice, and he turned 

from her and began to walk slowly 

the road. She followed him, her 

iting wildly with emotion. She had 

i him this way before. How hand 

had looked with his blazing eyes 

mouth! How big he was, 

nyand noble! He turned to her just 

reached the gate, and, taking her 

said gently 

ld not have spoken to you, little 

had determined to play my part 

end, and see, I have failed. I 

ty to-night Forget me and my 

ind He raised her 

(,00d-by! and he 


in ‘ 


ring 


be happy 
Ss lips 

rned toward the house 

arm You 


zed his shall not 


nmand you to stav!"’ 
Inpossible after what has passed 

vell, then, I shall go with you.”’ 
what are you saving?”’ 

I tell this stupid man everything 
in understand? = I 
Jean-Louis, and if 
I'l} ’ 

‘s caught in two strong arms, and 

i her sentence was never uttered 
ttle one,’’ said Jean, looking into 

ised to his, ‘‘ what will your 


love you, too, 
you will not 


fret 
ither loves vou and he loves me 
we will tell him 


xt day Monsieur Isidore 


Bertoulin 
leur Beaujars had a fiery interview 
fean- Louis were not present, but 
they watched the 
in undignified departure 
the French of Michel Tr 


ipper window 
, 
' Trans 
iveley 


eee 


Herring 


it lhe 
pped ina silken flag bearing the 

rs, and conveyed along the road 
the Royal palace at 


grandeur to 


THE 






** And thus he bore without abuse 
The grand old name of gentleman.” 
HERE was really no help for it—the 
fiat had gone  forth—and the 
** Bounder '’ must go 
It was unfortunate, for his own 
sake, that he was so dense. To a person of 
more acute perception, the eminently con 
siderate, and even humorous, attentions of 
his brother officers would, long ago, have 
indicated to him that his presence, in the 
mess of the ‘‘ Flash 200th,’’ was not exactly 
in accordance with the inclinations of the 
other members thereof 
To this intent, as is, at times, the playful 
practice of the British ‘‘sub.,"’ they had 
screwed up his door ten minutes before the 
parade fell in; put his shirts in his bath on a 
guest night; and, in the scanty costume of 
pajamas and forage cap, compelled him to 
warble ditties in the ante-room at two 
o'clock in the morning 
From the time that he joined the battalion 
at Bangalore, some six months previously, 
so full of pride and happiness at being an 
officer in his father’s old corps, Second 
Lieutenant John Devereux Robinson had 
been the constant recipient of these delicate 
attentions at the hands of his’ brother 
officers somewhat to their amusement. 


7 


Poor ‘* Bounder,’’ as they christened him 
on his second night at mess, when, in his 
nervousness at the novelty of his surround 
ings, he dropped a lump of ice on the carpet, 
readily took it all as merely evidence of the 
ebullitions of a joke-loving community, and 
never for a moment put it down to malice 
Yet he was always getting into trouble—and 
with the best intentions in the world. Even 
when he saluted the bandmaster, being so 
impressed by the dignity and gold lace of 
that warrior as to mistake him for the 
Colonel, just returned from leave, thereby 
incurring the comparatively justified wrath 
of the Adjutant, he apologized profusely, 
and sought to rectify his mistake by shaking 
hands with him the first time they met. 

To overlook this thing was impossible ; 
such faux pas could not be tolerated. And to 
discuss the most effective means of causing 
the withdrawal of the ‘‘ Bounder,’’ from the 


most hallowed precincts of the 200th, an 
impromptu) mess meeting had been con 
vened. Captain Vernon Molyneux was the 


unanimously appointed President 

The proverbial last straw had 
occurred The ‘* Bounder,’’ about 
there was nothing really radically wrong or 
ungentlemanly, was painfully nervous and 
self-conscious. For this unfortunate state of 
affairs his early training was greatly respon 
Of quiet and studious disposition, he 


just 
whom 


sible 
had never been sent to a public school, nor 


mixed with his fellows until he entered 
Sandhurst There, his studious habits 
although gaining for him the epithet of 
a “Sap,’’ had enabled him to enjoy the 


congenial society of the few who re gard the 


possession of a commission. as something 


more than a mere passport to idleness 
2 


His yvreatest drawback was his fatal ners 
Ladies had to confess that °° they 
could not get on with poor Mr. Robinson, he 


OUSHESS 


was really so shy Indeed, in their pres 
ence he was apt to lose his head com 
pletely. Yet, in other ways, the sounder 


was rather popular. His intense good nature 
and never failing readiness to do another a 
good turn, proverbial. Unfortunately 
his nervousness discounted a 
the good opinion which his other admirable 
qualities had justly earned for him 

The subject of the discussion, now taking 
place, was the offense which he had com 
mitted the previous day He had been 
guilty of what, to an officer, 1s one of the 
deadliest crimes in the calendar. He had 
made a mess of things on parade In agyra 
vation of his offense, it had occurred at the 
General's inspection As a fitting termina 
tion to the disasters of that awful two hours 
he had tripped over his sword before the 
very eves of the General and staff during the 
The choking with 


passion, had him to 


were 
good deal of 


march Colonel 
suppresse d 


drill ground 


past 
ordered 


leave the 


His brother officers, on whom such repre 
hensible conduct naturally reflected, felt that 
the matter was too serious to be dealt wit! 
I that fread tr in i sul ter 
( rt. Mart HH 
il twenty ‘ 
amassed a fortune in the dry-goods. busine 
having risen from office boy to the head of 
the manufactory, had sent his son into the 
Army to make a gentleman of him 
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Perhaps he's waiting for you to give him 
a lead, Uppy,’’ remarked Vere, a good 
looking man, who was almost the only 
who had ‘declined to take part in the usual 
horseplay at the ‘* Bounder’s |’ expense 

“Never mind about that,’’ interrupted 
Molyneux; ‘‘what we're discussing — is 
whether the ‘ Bounder’ ts to be shunted or 
not I fancy all you fellows with 
me."' 

“T think,’ said Vere 
“that we might really leave 
thing for the Chief to decic 

“Oh! dash it all, Vere 
Second Lieutenant Uppington, © the fellow's 
a perfect sweep. Can't imagine where he 
came from His mother must have taken in 
washing. "’ 

At this display of wit a chorus of laughter 
arose from a few callow youths took 
their from Uppy Some of the 
seniors present checked it promptly 

‘Look here, 
angrily, “Sit hardly 
about parentage. Mr 
an officer and a gentleman, and at one time 


one 


agree 


good naturedly, 
that sort. of 


exclaimed 


who 


cue 


Vere 
you to talk 
Robinson's father was 


Uppington,’’ said 


Toe comes 


commanded this battalion, and fell at. its 
head in Afghanistan.’ 

“All right, Vere,"’ sneered Molyneux, 
between whom and the last speaker there 
was an ill disguised antipathy Phese 
particulars are extremely interesting, no 
doubt, but | think that it) is) generally 
admitted that we can do without the pleasure 
of Mr. Robinson's society As senior here 
I shall go and acquaint the Colonel! 

“Very well, you can do as you like, of 


course; but some of you'll be sorry when he's 
gone You were glad enough to avail your 
selves of his offer jto relieve you when there 
was cholera in the detachment’s lines at 
Bunda, during all last summer 


Molvneux went on his 
Colonel Forrester, he 
had already decided 


When Captain 
charitable errand to 
found that that officer 


to relieve the regiment of the presence of 
the offending subaltern 
His interview with him had occurred 


earlier in the afternoon 


‘For your father’s sake, Mr. Robinson, 
I am sorry about it, but you must really 
leave the battalion The General himself 


remarked on your awkwardness on parade 
I dare say you can manage an exchange into 
the Transport or something.  T'll give you 
three days to make up your mind, before 1 
recommend your resignation. In the mean 


time you will be excused from all duty, of 
course."’ 
The ‘* Bounder"’ grew painfully white a 


the conviction slowly dawned upon him that 


it was not entirely a joke to which he was 
being subjected Did he understand the 
Colonel correctly ? lo leave his) father 

regiment, to hold a commission ino which 
had been the most cherished of bis) boyish 


and the dearest hope of oh 
tunider the 


aspirations 
widowed mother and sister 
of incompetency 2? Oh’ at wa 


tigen 


tows clresacdfurl 


And then to give ito up for a Departmental 
Corps. He would rather enlist in the rank 

You are very good r. to vive me a 
little time he said falterime I oclon't 
think T'll trouble you to vet me an exchange 
Pi) send inomy papers on Phursda 

Al) right, Mr Robinson repolred the 
Colonel, greatly relieved to tind that) le bad 
taken it so well Jom rr ibvonnt oat if 
course, but vou must really see that its th 
only thing to de 

Quite so, Colonel Forrester ciel the 

Bounder teadily altbvcoragehy call three trrvve 


a sickening sense of disaster pnawed atl 
heart 
Afraid Jest be 


hurriedly 


heuld break clown, be 
aeorass the 


mH cle 
his way narrow com 
' 


pound to his own bungatonw borsterinig. hie 
locked the door and throwing bimself on ba 
bed. burst into a paroxyvem of yriet 

hy (sod he murmured  troken! 


What shall do? What shall Pdot The 


cant really mean te eyed rie 4 
Suppose PT see tl (seneral about it Nie r 
they don't want mie Il shan't st 
° 
Was tl ' ter bee th bot 1 
or wa t another ' 1 ! ( 
manner wa t. ' 
n th ' { 
i it t | () 
‘ ‘ 
j 
fy? 
‘ 
wan woot t 
Aeugr 1} ‘ ‘ 
pr it Hi 


sister had wished him“ luck and happiness 
that evening when he put it on for the first 


time “Luck and happiness how the 
words mocked him! His sister, too pero 
Muriel! flow proud she had been of him 


Would he ever see her again? 
No,’ he reflected bitterly, he was 
disgraced now, and could never face them at 


home any more A thousand times no 
better dead than this he would shoot) him 
self first 

Across the sun-scorched plain came the 


dull report of the evening gun and the sound 
of the bugles heralding another sunset The 
wailing notes of the Retreat stirred him 
strangely 
I shall never hear another Retreat.’ he 

thought, °° the next call will be Reveill It 
is a long journey, but they shall mot say that 
I was afraid to start 

Stealthily he the rapidly 
darkening room, and groped his way to his 
dispatch box, Unlocking this, he drew§ out 
a polished oak case, from which he removed 
his revolver 


crossed now 


cartridges are ? he 
some on the 


‘TL wonder where the 
thought Ah' there are 
mantelprece—of Tremember rightly 


and felt 
rresannte Iprece for 


his way to the fireplace 
articles on the 
As he picked it up a last 


entered 


He made 
among the 
his cartridge box 
ray of the dying sunlight suddenly 
the half open 


the room 


Hiuminating 
reflection on a 


window, and, 
momentary 
photograph beside his hand 


he was about to move it when it happened 


cast a 
Instinetively 


to catch his eye It was that of his mother 
Onthe calm and beautiful face he observed 
an expression that he had never before 
noticed, it seemed te reproach him With a 


shudder he dropped the revolver and laughed 


nervously With an effort he turned away 
Those fellows must be right when they 
complain oof omy being nervous he 
remarked as he picked up the pistel 
Well, they sha'n't complain any more,'" he 


added as he opened the breech and shipped 
ina cartridge 

He turned again to the photograph 

‘Good by, mother dear, good by, Murtel 
I shall see you again some day 

He turned, and raised the 
forehead A quick 
narrow steps of his veranda 


pistol to bis 
step bounded ups the 
and somebody 
was hammering at the door 

“bi! Robinson 


exclaimed a 


old chap 


cheery voice outside Open the door, you 
old hermit, there's glorious news just 
arrived 

Phe ' Bounder’’ started at the sound, and 
throwing the revolver on the table, turned 
up the lamp and Crp ned the door Vere 
entered the room 

“ By Jove! old chap, [ve got some news 
for you Let's have some illumination first 
though.’ he added, lighting another lamp 


As he did so, he noticed the pistol 


“Hullo! You seem to have been getting 
ready forat- cleaning your revolver, [see 
What do you mean 7 isked the other 


hurrieelly 
Whi the 


news has yust come by tel 


graph from the Brigade otfies Thier beeen 
ioreverse somewhere north of Minyeo anal 
wer to leave for Burnmiah | te myorrens 
eveniny 


Phhank Gro execlarmecdd the 


. 
h} What (9) ve of conse boit 
1\ ]onnan you hicottdednn tt ive bet 
cartridges in your breech Voor Th bee Peas toes 
meee dddent ome of these chin mid it 
ourself by mustake. prerbap My the wa 
i met the Chief just now 1 ntal 
rt it thet ' kt ' snied 
isked me t te i that } } uw | 
} suvanied cabot wheat be va Vinny tf 
" revisny shhatever t Ail niet 5 eT 
liportant, DP oxpect mal ited k t 
Pthis evenmny Fa-ta mid leqrarted 
irteling cheertu 
} M j ‘ 
t) ‘ 
Ih ih ‘ ' \ 
bietek " 
The Colonel receryed 1 ra 
\ on of ‘ Wee fis ' i ' '! 
himself rniny ' ae Th i t 
battalion and prospect promotion. | put 
bhoen t yew havnt ! 
\} Mr I t ! } keel 
t ined ly | ! mm ! Ky is 
tt miatter t } ’ kar 
1} morn ‘ 
further y 1 ' r 
, 2 mee I's . j 
th ' ru 
(‘arter, tl ! r Ni t b 
’ ' } 
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And as for the absurd, I always 
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“The Wooing of Miss Strong 
+ THE STORY OF A BRIEF COURTSHIP 


+ By Margaret Butler Snow 





I find that is the best plan Idor 
flatter myself when I say that in my cana 


Se at ik ai ak a A Mi i Se a a ee 


Nothing is impossible,’’ said Mr 
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the air of one who has seer 


iperone neothing—nothing could sur; 
I] am hardened 
had hope d we would have 
n of peace after that last « 
Mrs. Bell How many vy 
t ” It is odd, and un 
t they all want to marry Heler 


Mrs Gsrev a quiesced silently 


‘ 





t know exactly why I think so. but 

t struck me that Helen she 

t? The fleeting expressions t the 

nmoxcent. transparent eves, the s of 

seet young voice, were not t « dis 

1s mliv as the colors of i painting 

shades of a sunset sky Mr | 

~The Sa j impatient 1s 

stur rselves Let us fa k n 

fortable cushioned doctrine the 

=f What w be “ be praise he 

Later she laid her har n her 

s arn nd said impressively >ay 
ng of this to Samuel Remember 

- 


s Grey shrugged her shoulders, the only 


ise she had ‘at her disposal 


- will speak of it to us she 
r } 
for once she was mistaken Mr. Bell 
entiv noticed nothing 
right hour followed another with 
ring rapidity as the boat steamed on 
lancing water After they left the 
s behind, the sun began to send ng 
ng ravs from the west, tinting the sky 
sunk lower and lower. Jack and Helen 
iupinthe bow: her eves were fixed upon 
gorgeous colors chasing each other among 
fleecyv clouds 
I thought vesterday was perfect Jack 


breaking a silence so eloquent that her 
id flamed as she turned farther from 
I did not know what perfection was 


There were so many things I 


new Indeed. I wonder now w | 
i my empty, meaningless = lift 
is 

it were vou doing vesterday’? iske 


istily, ignoring the troublesome sig 


his words and voice 


I iS Standing just here, sailing up trom 
(,lasgow to Ohan he answered slow] 
Her es were lifted an instant in 
juickly before t eX . 
S He had turne < k t 
Stee y « eet? nad « f 
sf re nd ! 
s ¢ “Woauas I express ! r 
ss I r were A Jeu . 
! a ry , en tive oat} r pass y 
Ar yin ‘ ‘ I ng towar ‘> t 
r he went « \ x 
~ wer ringing us nearer a! 
r I wish I had knowt S 
ve reaime 1 that I s 
re git ‘ 1to-nig t 
g ! 1 
~ 
= } * cotend ¢t nNIsuU 
H . the r f 
k Her ps wer 2 
_ nd speak ~ 
\ oe ss she s 
W r ‘ mse to kK 
‘ I ar t 
. 
eT ed I e Tres 
‘ ate k her I am not onliv w 
n* a % know someth ng f my 
~ ° , ” 4 u al t in te mie 
~ " 4 qu k gesture of entr 
was turning from him, when he sa 
. . 96 . . 
N vou will not refuse to jist: 
me t vou what I want I want 
N t u to make mv future for me 
In spite of her trouble, the tellta 
twinkled a moment 
\ ire trving to shirk vour 
t ties she murmured demur 
N he said auda s 
issume vours If vou will make 
Iw ke \ rs Sureiv that s 
plea ) His tone grew mor 
Nothing ld give me the 
s k t s Ido butt 
. . that w wer 
T) \ not f t kr 
‘ 
" 
" ° Hi 
Her w eing was arms ag 
Sieg an vet s vas ! 











} and indignant—indignant at her 

his words did not displease her 

ie must be very light, she told 

risively. It seemed to her that to 

! m at all, to recognize his impetuous 

.s toaccord him an advantage he 

t be slow to. take. His confi 

.. absurd, irritating. Why should 

SE _ She turned toward him, 
otly defving his coercive gaze. 

iow did it oceur to you to say such 

] me?’ she asked coldly. *‘ You and 

[at ringers. You do not know even one 

wracteristics, and I know only one 

f . your audacity.” 

t be unkind,’’ he begged gently. 

not like vou. You see I know you 

iu.» than vou think. IT know you better 
one in the world knows you.” 


4 


tha i \ 
e 
S told herself there was something 
act sublime in his assurance. She was 
to know what else he would say. 
But r heart she knew that was not why 


red, her eyes upturned to his. 

cannot be measured by time,’’ he 

‘] could not love you more if I 

idk vn you always. Why do you put 

t) nventional above the real? Why 

[not tell vou that I love you? Just 

a ise hours only instead of days, or weeks, 

r! ths. or vears must measure the time 

my love has grown? Some one who 

vn you longer, and loves you much 

iy protest his devotion and you do not 

t. Why then do you doubt me? 

Ah n, I know that you will love me!”’ 

kor moment she had an overwhelming 

f unreality It seemed to her that she 

understood him. better than she understood 

herself. Her heart vibrated tumultuously, 
responsive to his imperious pleading. 

You must not say more, I cannot listen,’’ 
he said irresolutely. 

I will not say another word—now,”’ he 
mswered The reproach in her troubled 
face touched him 
jut you will not say you will never listen, 
Helen he pleaded. ‘* We will forget what 
I have said to-day, or pretend to, which will 
erve the purpose."’ He made a pretense of 
gavety Her eves were full of tears. They 


turned to 


’ 


uo 

But I want to ask you one question,’’ he 
said. hesitating. ‘IT know I have no right, 
but you have been so kind. Do not answer 
if vou are not willing. I must know if—are 
you is there-—any one else?’”’ 

Helen's eves met his fully. Her expres 
sion Was more unkind than he had seen it, 
ind her ips curled. Her answer filled him 
vith despair, it showed him so clearly his 


fhe Iie wondered if she would ever 
forgive him. Her manner conveyed to him 
the idea that she was resolving to be patient 
vith hun, not because he deserved it, but 


her dignity demanded it. 
vou think IT would have let you say 
what i have said, if there had been any one 
‘ he asked icily. Then as hisunhappy 
t hers, she added gently, ‘‘ I am sure 
v there is not. 
vondered why she had been so undig 
to tell him. It was presumptuous 
o have asked She should have 
ret to answer him Her dissatisfaction 
rself was extreme 

vy joined the others she found that 
not speedily regain her self-posses 
Iter cheeks were burning, and her 
trembled as she fastened her furs up 
er throat. Jack talked to Mr. Bell 
urofunconcern. She scorned her 
thon as she watched him. Perhaps 
cen making an experiment, she 
t without bitterness She was 
onvinced, upon reflection, that he 

her distinetly incredulous 


e 


sped her arm through Mrs. Bell's as 
med slowly up the Clyde Mr. Bell 
iseless demands upon her attention, 
ed to listen to him with interest as 
‘ed out the great ocean steamers, 
< like mammoth skeletons in the 
ind the low green banks, almost 
th the water's edge. She found chat 
lerful harbor of Glasgow did not 
er attention It seemed to her that 
vard was Jack's voice saying, ‘'I 
1 better than you know yourself I 
it vou will love me.’’ She was 
ent, but he was incessantly lively 
d him in clandestine fashion, with 
that provoked her. His splendid 
the completeness of his masculinity 
t reluctant thrill of pride. Once 
looked toward her he met her 
ind his eyes responded with a flash 
faction that made her face tingle 
Vv she forced herself to join in their 


1 


tr 


r ' 


scious always of his expressive 


she ignored him with a success 


i him It occurred to her that she 
ning him She could not under 
1 in making 


‘ 


ir (srey explained, with an 


ene expression that did not escap 
‘ , ! 


‘a day on the water sometimes gave 


gay 


t headache She fancied it came 








from her eves, perhaps \ long sleep is 
all she needs. Common-sense is my physi 
cian,’’ she said, with the air of having a 
monopoly 

‘Your physician certainly seems to have 
been successful,’’ said Jack. ‘‘I have no 
doubt Miss Strong's recovery will be imme 
diate. Iam sorry not to see her again. I 
go down to London by an early train." 

Mrs. Bell gave Mrs. Grey a glance that said 
a number of things, as Jack turned to speak 
to Mr. Bell. Mrs. Grey detected an irritating 
reference to her cousin's superior judgment, 
which did not, however, confuse her. She 
did not begrudge Mrs. Bell the pleasure of 
saying ‘‘ I told you so,’’ especially as Jack's 
announcement simply strengthened her sus 
picions She was too well used to the tactics 
of the tender war of courtship to be misled by 
sudden march or countermarch. 

‘* What is there about him that is so—com 
pelling ?"’ she said to herself presently, when 
he and Mr. Bell had gone away together arm 
inarm. ‘* He has bewitched us all.’’ Mrs 
Bell tempered her exultation with considera 
tion; she did not wish to appear unduly 
elated, though secretly she was not a little 
gratified to find herself in the right and her 
shrewd cousin so evidently wrong. This 
was rather a reversal of their ordinary posi 
tions, and she enjoyed the novelty. She 
could not, therefore, refrain from saying, 
‘* This will be a lesson tous. The next time 
a young man happens to look at Helen once 
or twice we will not immediately assume that 
he is in love with her Imagine Mr. Callam's 
disgust if he knew of our suspicions. I am 
really mortified.”’ 

“Don't let it worry yvou,’’ said Mrs. Grey, 
suppressing 4 more sarcastic rejoinder. 


° 


When they went to say good-night to Helen 
they found her sitting by the fire, her gown 
of pale woolen cloth falling in straight folds 
about her pliant figure, her cheeks flushed, 
her eyes bright with excitement. The room 
was filled with the fragrance of roses, and 
she held a great red bud with a long stem in 
her hand. ‘‘ Iam receiving the honors of an 
invalid under false pretenses,’’ she said, 
laughing. ‘‘ Look at the superb roses Mr. 
Callam has sent me.”’ 

‘* He was so sorry not to see you again,” 
said Mrs. Bell, as she leaned over the flowers, 
drinking in their fragrance. ‘‘ Samuel said 
he thought his business in London might be 
deferred at least a day or two, but Mr 
Callam was inexorable. Samuel is discon 
solate."’ 

Mrs. Grey was watching the light and color 
Gie out of the girl's face in dismay. Her 
shrewdness was gratified at the expense of 
her comfort. She envied Mrs. Bell her 
unsuspecting serenity, and thought that, after 
all, the responsibilities of a clever person 
were, perhaps, irksome. There were times 
when it might be preferable to be stupid. 

Sometimes, during the crowded days that 
followed, Helen wondered if she had dreamed 
that she stood on a boat one evening, between 
daylight and dark, gliding swiftly along on 
smooth, tinted water, with a tall figure by 
her side, a face near hers, dark eyes searching 
her own, and a deep, pleading voice in her 
ears. It was a vivid dream; an imperative 


dream She could not forget it At times it 
seemed that she could) remember nothing 
else But when she tried to recall with 


exactness the expression of his face, the ten 
derness of his brown eves, they eluded her 

She could recollect every word he said 
although she told herself she did not 
care to understand him. She asked herself 
repeatedly why he had spoken, and why 
after he had spoken, he had gone away so 
suddenly She was conscious of an immense 
satisfaction in remembering her own share in 
the remarkable dialogue they had had, in 
her dream she liked to assure herself that 
she had succeeded in impressing upon him 


the realization of her entire indifference It 
was the only thing he could have done It 
was a romantic episode She was glad it had 
been brief The others had evidently for 
gotten him already His name had not been 
mentioned since they left Glasgow Theis 


very silence spoke of him to her, but she 
could not bring herself to break it She had 
grown curiously listless. She had told her 
self she was homesick so often, she had 


almost come to believe it They were all a 
trifle dispirited. They said it was the result 
of too much sight-seeing In undertaking to 


show Ireland to Helen in the weeks at their 
disposal before they sailed, “some reminis 
cent enthusiasm had been disclosed, which 
they welcomed with amusement, contrasting 
it, in faint apology, with the apathy they had 
of late found more comfortable 


Mrs. Grev watched Helen with concert 


When she scolded herself for imagining that 
there was any reason to associate the gir 
languor and restle ness with that attract 

f, 4 , r f their fron () 


At tl na S « ery 
obscure soliloquy Mrs. Grey said cle 
mined y There was something Bu 


what, she was not exactly prepared to say 
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They came down the river from Cork to 
Queenstown the morning of the day they 
were to sail. Mr. Bell was perceptibly pre 
occupied. It struck them that excitement 
had made considerable inroad upon his usual 
imperturbability. Mrs. Bell asked him if he 
had had unwelcome business letters, but he 
told her that on the contrary he was about to 
close successfully one of the most profitable 
schemes with which he had ever been con 
nected. ‘‘ And the most interesting,'’ he 
added. “It is pure philanthropy."’ He went 
away smiling quizzically 

They did not sail until fouro’clock Helen 
said she would climb up the steep street to 
the queer old Cathedral and say a prayer for 
each of them before the altar of some saint 
She had been gone about five minutes, and 
the swarm of beggars had settled again upon 
the steps, blessing her as the ‘* Beautiful 
angel,’’ ‘‘ Sister of the Virgin and all the 
saints,’’ when Mr. Bell walked into the parlor 
where his wife and Mrs. Grey were still 
sitting. Triumph was not unmixed with 
embarrassment as he led Mr. Callam up to 
them. The latter wore a more successful 
smile, though it was evident that he con 
fronted the bewilderment of the ladies with 
some little effort it did not occur to them 
to mitigate the severity of their astonishment 


‘Please compromise with your surprise,"' 
he begged gayly, as he reached them 
‘Your amazement is disheartening It 
seems to demand a reason for my presence 
I don't know I have one—vet 

“We are glad to see you,’ said Mrs. Bell, 
politeness tardily victorious ‘“ But who 
would have thought of secing you here. Why 
are you not over on the Continent ?°' 

“Can you not sharpen the point of your 
inquiry, Esther? '’ said Mrs. Grey ironically 
“Don't specify, Mr. Callam. We are more 
clever than we look.’’ 

Jack laughed. ‘ There is a’ charming 
reason,’ he said, turning to Mrs. Bell, °° but 
Ihave not yet the right to call it mine 

“Oh! she exclaimed helplessly 

‘Miss Strong has gone up to the Cathe 
dral,’’ announced Mrs. Grey in’ a most 
matter-of fact) way She turned to the 
window, but the glass seemed blurred she 
could not see out 

“*T shall follow her,’’ said Jack simply 
He held out a hand to each of the ladies 
“Wish me success,'’ he said earnestly / 
know I don’t deserve it, but Twill live only 
to be worthy of her.”’ 

When he had gone Mr. Bell underwent a 
rigid investigation He bore it with equa 
nimity, explaining bis share in the “con 
spiracy ''--as the ladies irately termed it 

“It strikes me as an incomprehensibly 
undignified proceeding, said Mrs. Grey 
“Why could not Mr. Callam have waited 
until we were at home, and yone about it in 
the ordinary fashion? But LT rely on Helen 
She will not decide anything now."’ 

“No doubt,’’ said Mr. Bell dryly 

“ But how wasit all?’ demanded his wife, 
finding her curiosity stronger than her dig 
nity “Did he propose to you first? bh 
seems to be quite discreet 

Very un American said Mrs) Grey 
He proposed to Helen on the boat coming 
down from Oban, announced Mr Bell 

Phen there was no denying the fact that he 
found the situation enpoyvalle The ladies 
found it extremely exasperating 

I knew there was something murmured 
Mrs. Grey triumphantly 

‘She would mot listen went on Mr Bell 

She was too contused by his sudden, and a 


he admits, vehement appeal Sut the ooter 


view did not leave him entirely Hrenpve de 

He got the impression from something mn her 

manner— the pe me sars quer all lovers value 
that she might some day relent So oh 


went away to wait awhile 


° 

I should have thought hie vould have 
taved with her and let her penn ote kane 
him,’’ said Mrs. Bell His methods are 
certamly unique 

He ois unique wd Mr Bell, watt 
enthusiasm He understand } case 
You wll ee Thave been watehing Plelen 
Three weeks avo LT would have said there 
was no such thing as love at first sight J 
know better meow I have seen it 

Well, of all the deceitful men gasped 
Mr (ores Samuel Bell, my contidenes 
in you im completely undermined 

When did he te you this? asked h 
wife coldly 

Before he left Glasgow iid Mr. Be 

There was an impressive Jenee 

You will have to bear a the respon 
bility id Mrs Gorey tina 

I am nex | te aidd Mr bh cheer 
ft 

Kate 4 | ' an) 

! NI } 
\ | P \ 


whole truth,’’ he added, ‘I did not want 
either of them to be wasted on any one else 
if T could help it 
Hlow indispensable to Providence your 
assistance must be said Mrs. Grey 
scornfully 
 T hope se he answered 
“Samuel began his wife severely 
Ves, dear, he said, as she hesitated 
“ Don't try to express yourself It would be 
too much for you Let this be a lesson to 
vou and Kate) When you think I don't see 
anything, try and realize that I see every 


thing All men are so.’ Presently he said, 
chuckling: “'IT don't wonder you women 
enjoy matchmaking I find it) hugely 


agreeable."' 

‘| never made a match in my life! "' cried 
Mrs. Grey indignantly 

‘Nor I,"’ said Mrs. Bell with equal spirit 

“No?” he answered, politely incredulous 
“Then let me recommend it. You don't 
know how much pure joy you have missed. "' 

Helen was sitting on one of the stiff 
narrow benches in a dim corner of the musty 
old Cathedral “when Jack finally discovered 
her after a pilgrimage through the shadows 
When he softly spoke her name, she was not 
conscious of any surprise. In that first 
moment of satished fulfillgvent it seemed to 
her that she had been waiting for him, even 
expecting him to come 

“TT thought’ she stopped 

Perhaps she felt her eyes were doing duty 
for her lips They were He took both her 
hands in his and drew her close 

Well,"’ he said, as she did not speak 

He watched the color come and vo in her 
sweet, pale face No after moment of bis 
life could compare with this, he thought, 
trying to realize his happiness 

Phen, if you will not tell me what you 

thought,”’ he whispered with) triumphant 
tenderness, ‘‘ ] will tell you what I thought 
I thought— you would be glad to see me.’ 


When he told her that he had arranged to 
sail with her in case she gave him’ her per 
mission, her look told him all he had mot yet 
coaxed her to say 

“You are a most presuming person she 
said, her happy eves approving while ber lips 
rebuked “Vou ought to have been sent 
away disconsolate, just for mere principle 

“Oh, this is much nicer,’ he satd lightly 
“and, besides, | would have come again 

She said she thought he ought not give up 
the course of study and travel abroad he had 
planned. She made a faint protest against 
such a sacrifice for her sake 

He succeeded, after some argument, in 
convincing ber that it would be at a sacrifice 
of his happiness if he went on with it 

Suddenly the deep silence was broken by a 
glorious burst of melody that seemed to fairly 
envelop them. Far down among the deeper 
shadows of the choir a young monk, with the 
face of an angel, sat before the organ, the 
flickering light from the candelabra shining 
on his sad, sensitive mouth, white forehead, 
and upturned, dreamy eves 

Jack put bis arm around Belem im the 
protecting gloons The music tell on ther 
ears like a benediction —a torecast to them of 
the harmony of their new life, which should 
ever be without a break or discord 
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Dolby's Reminiscences of Dickens 


(reorpe J deod doy Who was manager for 
C hharle Dickens on one of bh recacdinng: tenner 
ino thh COMnEnS 1s till Vivanny. anved thee 
London correspondent of the Chicago Record 
reports at length some oof Dolby os remiin 
cones Amony other thing the quomcdiun 
readies si\ ble 44 thre kinelest 
hearted man Tever lave known Nlans and 
rian e tiene s | « ob ter we came wren 
( 1 ass ite {! s! aet ut ti theur 
luck Drie kes sould 1yootee ome after the 
read Jan efron hat s yin crisp 
new bank mote md TP want to be alone t 
morrow from ra til , I knew what th 
tient Pde bud anvited 1 ole friend t 
call upon him at this hour, and such friend 
didnt go away poorer 

Dickens was fond of reading 1 own 
bre rcok Cones it J ee Le ahiere se} 
wm ooff might, Pwas obliged to leave him t 
himself for an evening he kealon ! 
call at a bookseller ane! nedoobon ! 
thingy to rected J asked him what the would 
like and he replied Anything of Sor 
Walter Scott or on Owl Io purecha 
Caled Currtesity =| 1» it t x t tes bios 
" elf. whereat ' ny | 
had motor 1} kofeor t 1 wa 
eur t t tle«t f » work 
bhint i! ret } rt ! 
I ‘ ive t ! 

'"! or it ' ' 

k if t 
‘ ' 
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Furnishing Labor for Every One 


| HE AN fre kontliy been suygvested§ that 


t t 4 +} irgelu aber of thre 
‘ : Fast sy) th r farm aticds cof the 
‘ ’ ‘ raft 1 at 
| it ! thera 
! ft ‘ i in ‘ 
{ ‘ t ‘ i ! sork 
‘a ! I} ‘ r 
} ‘ 
~ ek ' 
r { ' ter ' 
t jer R 
' ‘ 
P , vation ! 
(oe ' i } bas lf a 
tment ' fy h 
h t yer i! ' ler of 
: ' 
} 
Inatl hie i ”" f+) equ ' ny 
the ctrrent f the beorur ( " 


bul it my has ger ited an titer t \ i | 
igest wnt {facts and figure { { 
' trat it nstrate tl mie tl | } 
‘ ! nm oa tightly vilized nen ' t! 
irpelu thor set free from time t tire bey 
t! titremdtrc trom of Labvor Wingy machinery 
rendered usefu moa higer order of occupa 
then As fast as the upply oof the lower 
order of wants can be effected by means of 
machinery, large numbers press upward inte 


itioms which bave to deal with intercom 
munication. the cdiffusion of serence and 
tstheti culture, and the retinement of taste 
Those whe labor on this) higher freld) con 


tantly nmorease In larger proportion than the 


normal percentage of te rease nop ulation 
tft per cent om the last twenty vears 

“" tility tee © omn sronmer Pharris’ data 
With oh a oselutron of the problem of 


sork for all am view. the transfer of bodies of 
laborers from one section of the country t 


mother would appear as a mere incident of 


ursocial and industrial development As 
Mr Harris observes no matter te what 
eat t mrachinerv morehet « magier drudgery 
! thus rt wsed would tind ample employ 
t ' finy ‘1 for luxury, prote 
pitur ! t ripele we Ceoorpprrptnnnetre 
l im) oen int ‘ t! r\ of human 
yet t itoa event mpd opot entirely 
‘. ees vf i ur cial oad 
t and trial progress 
eee 


’ ' t lhetar vy Span i 
privateers { progress of hostilities 
‘ . | ! \ ! praratively 
fo enmtaotpe iteer 
| ! t ~ nN nel 
\I 1 rved ‘ ' hit te it 
; j ’ ale r} 
\ \ i ir stutement 
! » ! | tecl Stat 
' . , ¢ war 
hat I \\ ! ! i\ 
Ky the declaration of Pa nm as 
tread bey bes i branes I" ‘ Nustria 
nd R i a jot teen vas at hed 
bout) Sspoa Mew and the United Stat 
ha rhe thscribed to th ! imation of 
Par ine thet t { therm theretore 
legally tenn ¢ bserve ft iwreemen 
wthough cdeferet to enlightened publ 
opt m Mw vhed cdeoundet restrain them from 
oe tiny t? rehetisit ! thed of maya 
wiittare , er ! 1 beens ‘ th dou 
hostilities with another Power Mor © it 
mi hit t ext \ hat t for t t 
Spear ! r At ' im) oper tear t mak i 
neh mer wna ' ete , ' ‘ 
} . e fe ut , rola 
with t ! ft t PS 
‘ ' ur? 
’ If t 
t \N 
I t t ameyoAD 
loctrit { . pr ‘ 
leflerson t true 
c.] and Hectiy 
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ami ft said that tet yz } spar ; 
to enmcourage them Ar the same tin 

when these principles were defenced | 

Thomas leflerson. this country was compar 
atively weak. having just emerged from a 
gigantic struggie with the greatest marit ¢ 
Power of the world andd was soon to be 
involved in another naval war with England 
Moreover, public opinion had not yet pro 
nounced judgment of condemnation against 
hoensed lbuccaneering Ohbn the other hand 


Franklin succeeded in embalving an article 
n the treaty of 17855 between the United 
States and Prussia. bv which the contracting 


Powers agreed that neither would grant of 


Issue 1 commission to any pris ate armed 
vesset empowering the same to levv war on 
the commerce of the other Secretary of 
State Marcy did not refuse to become a party 
to the declaration of Paris because he 
approved of privateering, but because tl 
other signatory Powers refused to consent to 
t exe myt n from mar suture { 
yer ate poteoprer ‘ ' trabys ‘ “r 
a tiet , 4 t ‘ er > s , 
neutra j ser 
The acd jit n { per tole ‘ } 
made tt pret t n f per at r y rr 
¢ iry } itise tr x ‘ ‘ yer 
rin rt ! 4 freon bie ver 
yur ft piri 
’ per | 4 
! ted) States t ' f+ 
! 4 und a@ (5 roe ' ' 
! a! { t ' at or v? 
i " ned inet wit t t i] 
' i t tive t ' 2 ‘ 
mer intmet \ biome ‘ martu ' 
yratited | the (, ernt nt ¢ P ; . 
f the ¢ Wor md none ha beet s 
! mV nation mee =f Stait 4 1 not 
hve kely to run unter to the general set 
f the « zed world ind, while not tect 
" ily bliged to refrain from emploving 
yr iteer t ‘ } probably hesitate to 
ber flown om herself tl llw of a the 
neutral | sers Ww »p marit we trad 
eee 


Spain's Failures on the Sea 


~. yfosendbe prowess n sea fighting has 
‘ ircely been tested since Trafalgar 


when the Spantards hardiv covered the 
with gler deed, it would be d 
t te pont te a single brillaant may 
vc bine ment n Spain's history since the 
battle ! Lepamt whet i ed by the 
Vernet " are) Cae tevese annihilated the 
rpowerof the Turk says the Spr nofield 
Rept in Phe awful destruction of the 
A; nada f cars was one of the m 
ntal disasters of all tim ind during thre 
y marine duel with the English after the 
event, down to the davs of Ploratio Nelson 
the naval record of Spain was a record of 
hum ition and deteat A curious reminder 
of the Spanish meompetence im naval warfare 
no by the Army and Navy Journal 
‘ re ' » SPITS poumitis expedit nh, as 
t “¢ t Peru ona unt of the 
fern ’ ! - il ‘ { 
| wilt t nN 5 3 i! ! 
t\\ n ! nd te opp it tl 
| ins borrowed thr raft from Ct 
ave ir? ' ‘ rtyv tw aI . ' r 
1 i i 1 1? nite amet th t! ra i 
dimin NI i imrvinng but tw 
! ' tof t ! ment was t tt 
! ! {1 ittacking Spaniard l 
ksameralda, forty t tured a Spanish 
vurmbeocat t t tes Without the 
! toma | Ye ! t| Syphal ! Ad ra 
ret lt 1 ! ‘ ‘3 brain 
iH ro retiredd trey t ind t b 
, ’ il ‘ t ) } r 
f Vu ’ i 
' it | tr ’ ' \ vt) ‘ 
yer rt I t ( We r,t 
i ! 4 ! \ t melt rsi + 
raw } k { i } i it | 
’ t It b by experts t t 
toa the Spanish Navy is as highty ¢ 
nN nhery as for two centuries past and it 
is true ino modern warships asin the « 
wooden ones that, mm action, all depends upon 
the man who as behind the gun 
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The Value of Public Libraries 


Nass 
hooks 


iV. that people who mav borrow 

from a ywreat ¢ ection not only lose 

the desire to own books, but that they fail t 

ultivate any real appreciation of literature 
that t? NV These ystern discourages the finer 
; a t k man. savs the Ch igge? 
l ts Hera Ard the claim is Not 
vith t reason to support at Very likely 
t t many patron f the circulating 
st read ind = forget wl t 1 

! f pleasantly passing 

‘ ‘ Aeast 9 9 «rent } 

t ny t their nyury (of Ourse the 
‘ I f ks is on all accounts the 

here Rut ther re thousands wh 
t al thie better Works In the 


pomt is made. by one of the essavists 
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. ‘ ‘ ‘ r tine horar the 
4 ma rea at 4 beca they could 
met Ar they are surely impr a by the 
r ny ‘ al rr sed ‘ 
It s easy for the essavist to inveigh 
against pout braries and to point out 
freor st moof beok-wailed rooms 
how much more desirable and protitable 1s 
whership But ina dav when cheap novels 
wre in less and less demand continually, and 
when the public libraries are being called on 
fora greater number of meritorious works 
there is much reason for hope The average 
f inte gence. of culture and of that broad 
education wi h comes of good reading ts 
higher to-day for tt circulating ibraries 
than it possibly could have been without 
And that is warrant enough for the system 
at apology enough for the expense 


Our Lack of a National Hymn 


t igre intr s avain engaged nm war It 
sith rie? 


wppliat f all kis t has evervthing it 
x t t t a Nut vit Why 
t sh t (] we 
i \\ t ret ive Something 
r .o MM ils or the 
\ t ‘ Rab M 
‘ t I ting r At 
, tt not a Nat al ait 
. r roori ness 
i rds of the Star Spang Banner are 
, ring. but the mie dy is hea du 
ind yf It it kK ih ima vin Yankee 
Doodle is tr l ar net origina Ha 
( irri! i $s al it is nspirinyz as an old 
penny Royal y n tune [he Battle Hymn 
of the Reput s excellent as to sentiment 
but whenever it has been set te music it) has 
been tame The Red, White and Blue ts 
meaningless America wonot American 
What 1s needed is not only a National 
inthem, but an American National anthem 
reflecting a of the American spirit My 
Marviand comes near tl dea, but that 1s 
sectional, not National, and the same ts true 


of Tinie ind’ Mar ng Tl 

ind The Battle Cry of Freed 

ipproximate the form a National anthem 
mld possess It is a cur is fact that 

only the Continental Furopean nations, thus 

far, have produced inspiring National airs 

Neither Great Britain nor the United States 


rough Georgia 


m, all of which 


possesses them Such melodies as they have 
produced ire thout as stirring as one of 
Watts’ Jong metre hymns Where is the 
genius who will evolve an anthem worthy of 
this countrv? The Washington Post, dis 
cussing this subject, savs We want must 
that the people can grasp, to which men may 
go down to battle ina tlame of exaltation 
which lifts us out of the sordid cares of 
every dav life and tills us with impulses of 
daring and nol ty This describes the 
general characteristics which such an anthem 
should) possess Is there not abilitv enough 
— \ . : oa om ice suc 
i YT! } pure \ 
i ind . \n 
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Danger Side of Self-Sacrifice 
(CERTAIN people have a genius for mar 





4 tyr I \ t never gq ) 
} | \ nt it ny thems \ 
for ! sc, Sa t \\ man It 
t \ net a ime the | t thet 
they | rlorm their \ ~ ! Thie 
Wal 1 it t! i iT t ! ‘ t ! i! cs 
ind t= ¢ tr ' thort It is 
‘ r \ 
‘ ‘ Vu ! \ 
’ ’ — mucl 
iT ntiy ! \ 
Wi Ameother t rit \ ‘ SEC 
rs i! gy | r iwehter fr 1 tl rand 
ire W bare greativ needed for the voun 
girl's proper deve ment Oryou w se 
the father imposed upon by his sons. who 
escape the d lverv that would be good for 
therm | idding to | burdens In almost 
every committee or organization vou will find 
one or twoowho do all the work In the 
largest churches the bulk of the work is done 
by a handful of people Self sacrifice and 
burden bear ny ire to be commended. but 
We vueht not tor eve others of the whole 
some discipline of life Phat is to harm 
thes Self sacrifice is such a good thing that 
one person inja family, or a few people in a 
given s h bnoty vo] it Its 
beet t lL ber ju v distributed 
each per ! 1 tak 1 har 
eee 


The Modern Side of Warfare 


\ ‘ 
Va i 
dyna t \ } y 
t rfar ' 
i i Aa ‘ inger is 
than } ! tes ttle-ships 
t 
I a | { } ' \ 


Volume 170, No 46 


There has just been completed, mor 


and offered to our Government, a sy ; 
boat, the Holland, which seems to by . 
of moving rapidly for several miles 

pletely submerge d as to offer no target vA 


enemy, and it may well be that th: 
does discharged from an insignificant |; 
vessel, capable of swimming below 1! 
face like a fish, might prove as fata +} 
battle ships of an enemy as the alley: 
in the harbor of Havana was fata! : 
battle-ship, the Maine 

Nowadays warfare is largely a matter of 
science and invention, and, since a « 


where the arts of peace flourish and prix; “3 
is most favorable to the general advance of 
science and invention, we stumble up the 
paradox that the successful pursuit «f ace 
is, after all, the best preparation for ir 
Another way to put it Is to say that rn 
warfare has become a matter of machinery 
and that the most highly developed 
mechanical and industrial nation w hy 


virtue of such developm« nt, be most for 
midable in war 

This is a situation that the Spaniar 
general are evidently quite unable t 


prehend Their ideas are altogether 

aval They believe themselves to |} ‘ 
highly chivalrous and militant: peop) nd 
that the people of the United Stat re 
really im great terror of Spanish pr 

They think that Spain could make easy 
work of invading the United States as Japar 
made of invading China Their point of 


view is altogether theatrical and unrelated to 
modern facts 

A country like ours, capable of supplyin 
the whole world with electrical motors 
mining machinery, locomotive engines. stee! 
rails and the structural material for modern 
stec] bridges and ‘“‘sky scrapers not to 
mention bicycles and sewing machines, is 
equally capable of building, arming and 
operating an unlimited number of ships of 
every type, and of emploving every con 
ceivable mechanical device for purposes of 
National defense. In the long run, therefore 
even if our preliminary preparations had 
been of the scantiest character, we should he 
able to give a good account of Gurselves in 
even a lengthy or protracted warfare 
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McKinley and the Powers 


HE history of civilized nations does not 
contain the description of a scene as 
remarkable, interesting and spectacular as 
that which was displayed recently at the 
White House, in) Washington, says __ the 
Chicago Chronicle. It never before occurred 
that the official representatives of all the 
greatest nations on the earth met, in a forma 
manner, to discuss a question of peace or wart 
an appeal on one side for peace and a 
sclemn protest on the other side that, while 
peace is in the highest degree desirable. a 
condition that has become insufferable can 
net be permitted longer to exist 
Phe Ambassadors of the European Powers 
whe called upon President McKinley 
interest of peace for Spain, representing 
(;reat Britain, Austria-Hungary, Germans 
Italy and Russia—five Empires and King 
doms, covering nearly the entire Continent 
of kurope—spoke in the name of tw: in 
lred and eighty-seven million people, “ 
are subjects of Powers having armies of ts 
million one hundred and _ forty-five tt nd 
men ona peace footing, and thirtees 
men on a war footing The Navies ot 


Powers include an aggregate of ove! 
thousand war-vessels, armed with aly 
thousand cannon of the = greatest 
and the most destructive capacits 
Ambassadors entered a parlor in t 
House as quietly as a board of 
enter their meeting-room They cart 
weight of great responsibilities, spe 
the civilization of Europe They n 
appeal appropriate in its weigh! 
solemnity to the occasion of — the 
There was no suggestion of menac: 
they said was like what one neight 
sav to another, in a friendly and oy) 
way, to reconcile the quarrels of an 
community and apply the healing 
peace to minds in hostility with eac! 
If this. interview had = occurre: 
European Court—but no European C: 
saw such an interview—a scene of 
pled splendor would have been pr 
Much money would have been spent! 
wavs. The military display, «© - 
monarchical power, would have beet 
cent. « The envoys of Sovereigns “ 
appeared in gorgeous uniforms, wit! 
ants of the most elaborate schoo! 


macy It would have been a ga 
nations Empires would have huns 
report of the words to be uttered ( 
would have awaited in anxiety the 
the event Phis quiet interview at 
1 e was of as great import int 
t t ns S f it had been } 

‘ ( ” 

It 

McKinley met the occasior 


he bore himself as well as any rep! 
of imperial power and his rej 


fit expression of the real sentiment 


re 


Americ in pe ople in j they ap] ! 
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{\VANA, the capital of Cuba, is 
known wherever the fame of cities 
has reached, and is deserving of its 
fame, too, for, like all great cities 
ry and art, it is unique, says the 
Chicas limes-Herald. Cuba’s capital is 
th the Mediterranese conquest of 
the \W rn Hemisphere. The name of the 
jaracteristic of the religious Latin 
when Diego de Velasquez laid its 
ns. in 1515, he christened it San 
ie la Habana—St. Christopher of 
harbor—in honor of Columbus, 
the erer of the island. This name, 
hest upon the city by the conqueror of 
the nd. has remained unchanged, and it 
. iicially so called. But its popular 
nan been shortened to Habana in 
Spal ind Havana in other tongues. 
H . vastly interesting at any time, 
sortance rises to the highest degree 
ind this is true especially for 
Amer vho are now face to face with the 
\What defense can Havana make 
fleet of Yankee war-ships sent 
lislodge the Empire of Spain? 
are in a position to answer 
supreme satisfaction to 
Havana is situated on the west 
loot the bay of its own name—one of the 
most vutiful of water of its kind 
|anywhere. The city stands ona 
insula, that is formed on one sid2 
hy the waters of the bay and on the other 
seof the gulf 
cn times it was one of the strongest 
f the places of the civilized world. When 
.) tf war were of wood and carried a few 
se bullets were repelled by granite 
masonry, Havana was impregnable. But 
the ik leviathans’’ and the ‘ rock-built 
th of Lord Byron are now historical. 
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var with the insurgents has made but 

smal flerence to Havana. An American 
who recently visited the city, says 
nly difference the war has made is 
the presence of a larger number of soldiers 
than ever. But on Sunday Havana is as 
«tive and buovant as it ever was. 
is Havana's holiday. There are 

! lights going on now, as the people are 
from the war to support them. But 
other amusements, so that Sunday 


mait is a violent contrast with the rest of 
th k Every store, nearly, is open. 
Phe 1 papers are published in editions 
throu it the day. The cafés are filled 


rning till night. The one theatre, 

not succumbed to the depression 

best operas and sells every seat. 

It \ to entertain and pay calls, and to 
rs in the parks. 

the churches, thousands of women 

r ittend. In Cuba the church and 

en are a woman's life. She soon 

husband as her companion in the 

not read. She has her 

of triends like herself, and some 

Sut she has been faithful to the 

id the most striking thing about a 

the great cathedral is the presence 


she does 


nen of Havana and the absence of 
It is said here that most men go 
it three times in their lives—when 
vhen about to be married, and 
dral is really one of the finest 
t Havana It is built to last for 


are the remains of Christopher 

that is, the tomb is there It is 
iuthenticated that the remains are 
but even Spaniards nod doubt 
isked, Is it true?”’ 


. 


storekeepers are courteous and 
They are so polite that one 
Were rudely trespassing in 
ir stores to purchase. Money is 
plentiful in Havana, and as there 
savings bank in the island, and 

born spendthrifts, it is striking 
general excellence of everything 


t he 


r sale. American goods are the 
French and German wares are 
hut everything is of the highest 


! a native or Spaniard will never 
ny but the best 
were not for Spanish poverty and 
Havana, to-day, might have been as 


trony as when it drove the fierce 
Drake away from its coasts. The 
the Spaniards have not kept step 
rch of progress The insanity of 
lefend Havana with the same 
methods of warfare that were 

rf. 
it the tows Sin no position 
Nv serious attack by land or sea 
t widely known of all of Havana's 


celebrated Morro Castle In an 


way this renowned redoubt is a 
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Havana as It Is and Was : 


(HANGES THAT WAR HAS BROUGHT THE CITY = $ 
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marvel. A century or more ago its tremen 
dous bastilions, bristling with the heaviest 
and deadliest artillery of the age, bade 
defiance to all the navies of the world 
To-day the once terrible Morro is used as a 
prison. The castle has no arms except a 
few obsolete cannon, totally harmless except 
to those who would attempt to use them 
Ohsolete as a fortress, Morro serves an excel 
lent purpose as a base for a useful lighthouse 
that towers above the seaward height of the 
castle. 

Morro is the first sight that greets the 
incomer through the bay. It has been well 
called a huge, hollow mockery rhe storms 
of a century have beaten against it, and the 
Spaniard has perpetually painted its walls 
The result is that it presents a picture as 
savage in color as it is possible to imagine 
All the colors of the spectrum flung 
together without the remotest attempt at 
harmony. It is a resplendent object, and 
prepares the visitor for the inscrutable 
heterogeneity of color he is later to see in 
all the houses of the city itself 


are 


On the eastern shore of the harbor rise the 
walls of the stupendous fortress known as La 
Cabana. They run from the southern sally 
port of the Morro to the village of Casa 
Blanca in an unbroken palisade of gray and 
white stone, enlivened here and there with 
spatters of brilliant red. The Cabana is 
nothing now but a prison. It is not even the 


rudiment of a fort, like the Morro. It 
originally mounted hundreds of | terrible 
guns. To-day it has naught but a saluting 


battery and five small rifles. What artillery 
power this obsolete fort can command mav 
be judged from the fact that its officers were 
only able, after superhuman efforts, to return 
the National salute of twenty-one guns made 
by the Maine. Then the Spaniards could 
return but nineteen straggling shots 

The modern war works of Havana are well 
known to the War Department of the United 
States. The most efficient the 
Playa del Chivo sand battery. This is built 
on the sea-coast proper, nearly east of the 
Morro. An American naval expert, who 
recently examined this work, pronounced it 
the only construction in Havana in which the 
least glimmer of embellishment had been 
shown. There are mounted two fine twelve 
inch Krupp rifles. But these guns have no 
protection whatever, save that which is given 
them by the long but low parapet of sand 
Half a mile farther on is another battery 
similar to this, but which is yet untinished 
This battery mounts four eight-inch guns and 
a few small mortars 

To the west of the harbor extends a long 
chain of batteries which runs from La Punta 


of these is 


along the shore to the mouth of the 
Almendares River, at which there is another 
sheltered landing-place. This has no pro 
tection other than the ancient Castle of 
Carmelo, which was erected in 1509.) Other 
works are the Reina battery, armed with 
obsolete ordnance; the Santa Clara battery 
with two ten-inch Krupp guns, and a few 
insignificant works that are inefficient 
7 
So much for the military Havana In 


times of peace a much more interesting 
matter is social Havana The town 
not Spanish, it is not Oriental, it is not 


European, nor does it at all resemble any 
thing in the United States. It is Cuban 
The bay, ordinarily, 1s 
vividly beautiful sights to be seen anywhere 
Humboldt’s description of the approaches to 
Havana fails to do it justice, and that dis 
tinguished traveler admits that the picture ts 
indescribable. Cuba and Havana have ways 
and wards that are all their own 

Havana is a mystery to the kuropean and 
the American. The question Why do you 
this and do you that?’' 1s answered 
with, ‘‘ We have always done so 
would you have us do?"’ Why the 
use a crooked stick to plow with, why 
sit in their carriages while the dry-good 
clerks bring out rolls of cloth for them to 
inspect; why dark women, and even black 
women, powder their faces until they look as 
if they had been daubed with flour; whys 
houses are built line within two feet of 
the curbing, so that pedestrians cannot walk 


one of the most 


always 
what else 
farmers 


ladies 


toa 


two abreast; why the houses are all painted 
in whatever vivid color pleases the owner 
most why an unearthly clangor of be 
drives sleep from the city at daybreak 

no one ever keeps an appointment (and 1 ' 
apologizes for the offense are questions that 
H ‘\ ifhese ina { it 1 , 1 t t x! 

thie iz 

the night ts the lively fe of Havana I 
the military band plays in the park, and the 


sefioras and sefioritas are seen, with the 
t in all their glory 


invariable mar ‘ 
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Havana girls are seldom seen abroad with 
their sweethearts, and the crowds in the park 
are very decorous. Courtship is not long 
drawn out, and flirtations are few Havana 
has a population of about 230,000 The 
city has not been very businesslike under 
Spanish rule. Most of the men are worthless 
and dissipated. They lounge in cafés, and 
look only to pleasure such as the Spaniard 
delights in —gambling, cock fighting, bull 
baiting. No thought of the morrow ts taken, 
and the result is that a more improvident 
population can be found nowhere 

A visitor experiences great difficulty 
in purchasing anything characteristically 
Cuban in the stores, but that is because Cuba 
produces only two things, sugar and tobacco, 
and buys everything she uses-——even buys 
back her sugar, refined. The easiest thing 
to buy is cigars, and they cost astonishingly 
less than in the States. There is an expe 
rience in buying them, because the great 
cigar factories of Havana, producing brands 


that are known to smokers all over the 
world, are interesting institutions 
The Cuban house of the better class is 


of the ordinary, typical construction. It ts 
enormously heavy, built. of soft 
stone, to withstand earthquakes and to resist 
heat Phe rooms are enormous, with ceiling 
from fifteen to twenty or twenty five feet 
high, all floors, even in the bedrooms, being 
of stone, and the windows covered with great 


adobe or 


iron bars. These windows have a grewsome 
suggestiveness of cells, dispelled only by the 
artful glance or laughter of the 
stand peering out, or recline languidly on 
swaying hammocks or rockers within 

They are the courting places of the youth 
of the island, and curiously enough, 
preferred, because the whispered confidences 
there are free from the presence of parent 
aunt or guardian, which is inevitable when 
the young couple meet within the 
The young man, standing outside the bars 
day after day, is known to every neighbor 
and passer-by as the sefiorita’s sweetheart 


women who 


are 


house 


Havana has many beautiful parks, squares 
and public places The are all 
ornamented with royal palms, and here and 
there an orange or banana tree, and an 
Indian laurel. The Plaza de Armas, which 
fronts the palace of the Captain General, 
and the Parque de Isabella are capital exam 
ples of what may be done with the richness 
and fertility of the and the gorgeous 
climate. Havana's restaurants are innumer 
able, and the equal of the very best) public 
eating places in any of the great 
kurope or America Everybody 


squares 


soil 


cities of 
takes his 


meals in the cafés. The food supply ts 
superabundant and very cheap. One can 
live like a Sybarite on the most modest of 


incomes. No city in the world is furnished 
with such an abundance and variety of foods 
as is Havana, with the possible exception of 
San Francisce. The earth and the sea give 


to its people all the best of their fruits The 
great market of Havana is) without) an 
equal, surpassing, as it) does, the famed 


French market of New Orleans 

This market covers an area equal to that of 
an American block, and it is all under a 
single roof Phere are 
which are exposed for sale all the fruits of 
the tropics, sea fish, fresh-water fish, meats 
jewelry, and such curios 


numberless booths in 


yame, leather goods 

as only a seaport visited by the commerce of 

Phere are 
every 


the world can pick up seen men 
women and children of 
upon the earth. The 


a city can gather to itself such a wide 


nationality 


‘1 

wonder 1s how so small 
range 

its varied phrase 


lee for 


of humanity showing all 
full of all 


Which is by no mean 


Havana 1s sorts of dey 


enjoyment, much of 


calculated to move men to thrift and 
rnedustry There ire easy lounging priace 
snoking and drinking cafe and resort 
catering to every. de re of ease andl and 
lence Phese facts are seen im the idee 
faces of the men, who seem to have mone 
enough to satisfy. therm desire for lazy 
pleasures, if for no productive inedustri 


time IS piven om the 
ind the rest of the day 


voted to ypavety 


The briefest ible 


business 


pos 
morning to 
and the might is de 
+ 
Hi ivana ! 


Surprising. as In many respects 


its most remarkable feature is the hetero 
geneity of the color of its house Phere is 
ne contiguity of color in) Havana kivery 
house tak on a hue that ple ise t owner 
best. and no two neighbor eem to be of one 
mind Phau t treet w present an amaz 
ing variety of color connie f the | ise 
ire pa nted a wid green ie . 4 ‘ 
vivid red, while other I fro { k 
t ‘ low, pounk imal ¢ r nter {Ate 
s} ack ot r 

Havana | nfinite « it i we 
i ert ‘ Jt ! ‘ t ! ' 

} » rat at owl , | +} 
p f+ ' ’ ’ 
Ireedor \) ! ‘ \ ‘ 
capital w pour to the i! ‘ Hlavat 
Ww make yreat tria i ‘ 
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Flowers in Florida Rivers 


HOW HYACINTHS STOP NAVIGATION 


SLOWERS generally are only beautiful, 
but even a beautiful thing, like the 
hyacinth, wrongly placed, may become a 


pest, and that is what the water hyacinth ts 
called in) Florida It is a beautiful plant 
but Floridians are looking about for 
means to get rid of it. A writer in Harper's 
Weekly says that it is not actually known 
when or how this flower was first introduced 
into Florida, although statistics tell us that 
tt was found in the St. Johns River about 
1S90, Ina pond somewhere near Palatka 

The settlers tell us that in cleaning out 
this pond some of the plants were thrown 
into the river, they grew, and were so beau 
tiful) that) settlers transplanted them to 
different parts of the river, to beautify their 
places, and thus the mistake was made 

The hyacinth is a native of South America, 
has a thick, bushy amd floats on the 
top of the water without any apparent attach 
ment tothe bottom If it could be kept near 
the no danger need be apprehended, 
but wind and storms send it floating out inte 
the middle of the stream in large 
masses that navigation is seriously impeded, 
and the captains of the river craft are begin 
ning to look upon it with growing fear 


Serrtie 


root, 


shore 


such 


In going up the river on a steamboat the 
mass of the flowers in the water becomes so 
thick the steamers actually become stuck in 
it Vessels going at full speed are brought 
to a complete standstill Phe small stern 
paddle boats can hardly push their way 
through the dense, tangled masses 

7 

These plants are capable of doing con 
siderable damage in many ways) other 
than that of endangering navigation They 


propagate so quickly and grow se luxuriously 
that the marrow creeks running into the 
larger rivers are so thoroughly covered, from 
bank to bank, that boards can be laid across 


that would easily bear a person, so it 1s 
quite impossible to expect anything short. of 
a dredging machine to penetrate them Conve 
can also see how much danger may he 


concealed under the dense mass It imperils 
the health of the neighborhoods im which it 
grows so rank, being washed up on the bank, 


carrying with it the refuse that has been 
caught among its tangled = mass, and, 
decaying, sends forth odors that are neither 


pleasant to inhale nor healthful to breathe 
Phen, too, the hyacinth is destroying the 
Cimber industry, as it is impossible to float 
the logs, and itis menacing the livelihood of 
the fishermen, by preventing them from 
spreading their nets, as has been their custom 
inthe past, and not only are the fishermen 
prevented from catching the fish, but the fish 
get under large 
with marvelous rapidity 


these masses and multiply 


Phe tish, dying on 


large numbers, rise to the surface, and 
floating on the water, lodge anion the 
other decaying matter on the banks, and 
constitute a dangerous menace to the health 


of that which the 
hyacinth is getting to be 

I hie 
An agent 
of the United 
to ascertain, if pos 


part of the country inp 
so abundant 
how to yet rid of the pest 
Agricultural Department 
went tot 


What can be 


equine ry 
freon the 
states has been lortelaa 


ype thinning, ritast bee 


done 


Certain iti dome or the 


rivers will soon be completely choked, navi 
vation topped entirely ancl sothee water 
hvacinth w take its place as ome of the 


worst plagues of modern time 
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f t ‘ i : rr mir t t ‘ omfort, has, from first to last of her ! 
> ' ' tr rether, t ’ N rs never failed to meet any n 
: cohoye that il ‘ t t t t t t rent rtunities demanded her services, savs Success 5 
. e “4 ’ begat think was born in Oxford, Massachusetts 53° 
f She attended the public schools of her nat 
Novelist James Payn, ’ t ‘ tr t pretty tt town, and supplemented her educat 4 
Who was Alwavs Natura! ' y t rse of study at Clinton, New ‘ \ 
¥ RK t ret s affection of the throat com} 
3 { resign the position of principa 
4 I \ \ ' t S35 by tt put school at Bordentown, New 
J - 5 ' , . r : : t Algiers wit er ind she accepted the offer of a 
) tot tseif.’” 3 - Fret t the Patent Office, at Washingtor 
# e I) Aur At the outbreak of the war 
3 . . ' . took refuge in Englar It was net number of wounded soldiers from 
President Kruger, ru ' trenty ‘5 f Mem t st test iter t t tthe kmpire, twentv-tw town arrived in Washington Miss 
3 : the Picturesque Bo Uy that Ore a. ty that I ' nt t I - was able to Barton asked permission to go to the ta 
2 : adalbal,, hy : ‘ — , am ads e feturn to 1 sunt ' nw h the first ind nurse them So competent 
- ‘ . xt ' .' M been gavls prove that the surgeons begged 
: ; A a ' price My, = ot spent in | fui security would remain permanently She 
; PF ? Mies . : A, . ir + ene t id FA resigning her position in the Pater : 
. aiteg? bag? rn ; . : : ; , ess mie Mt : When the great battles began to ! 
' ; ' " “as , oe P ; shea Captain Sigsbee’s Just at this time. savs ind the need on the field became pet ' 
$ eal ore 3 : Ideal Home Life the Washington Post she hired vehicles and went to the scl 
“ = : re ; = P Tezsiy Toot a trans nvthing pertaining to action. When the war ended, t ii" 
%% <e . Arne sain Sis . teresting His home exhausted by her continuous ! ‘ 
; ; ' ‘ ea ae é . ; hs me ‘ Mints 5 at leal One. and its exposures, she went to Europe to 1 
' { ‘ ' ag” nd t ae a =e BS xe ttn, sth ty ' : FO Tate ire nearest and While there the Franco-Prussian s 
‘ ‘ ‘ ; ; : 7 t : o. : t z int offcer—his family out, and she promptly offered ; 
Fd is : > nat vou ! at At Metz and Paris. and many ot! 
z = . i : stock, and takes a reasonable conflict. she ministered to and « 
Kr , ' fenm what « ° F ae } > er 
; ‘ capa eee ee Oi a ; PF 2 pte “ was. a vounded and dving Her s 
. & , West wf : Note , bess New Amsterdar knowledged by the Emperor 
" s Wor DN presentation of the Order 
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American statesman of the stage 
fliers materially from him of actual 
te rhe popular idea that stump 

iking, windy harangues, adroit 
ny and baby kissing make up the 
men is no more true 

: + the Hon. Bardwell Slote, as 

‘ ) an Florence's) play, The Mighty 

1 . fair representation of the typical 
Amet Congressman. Few of our states 
ittained prominence who have not 
ts. and the greatest among them 





ur public 


videly read and noted for their 

Benjamin Franklin) made an 

ntet i] reputation as a scientist and as 
— + Jearning, and every member of 
Leff Cabinet was a well-educated man 
\ latin was highly educated He 


f science, and, during his later 

ted himself especially to the study 

He wrote an essay upon the 

{nations of Mexicoand America, 

wen called the father of American 

Ile was fond of Scott, and his 

cl was The Antiquary, which he 

i year He believed in reading 

her than for story, and he said 

~ should be read the last chapter 

t rderthat the appreciation of the stvle 

be lost in the interest excited by 

an admirer of Jeremy 

acknowledged himself 

master in the art of 

Ile was a thorough Latin 

ir nad at time taught French at 

Harvard College He was a contributor to 

t} nes, and he wrote many articles 
i} and other subjects. 


Ile was 
and he 
to him as his 


one 


. 


|) Webster the best general 
college at the time he was at 
He was especially well up in 
ati \t fifteen his reading included 
Addison, Pope, Watts, and Don Quixote 
d wide information on a number 
s, and had a clear and retentive 
' His quotatiaus were chiefly drawn 

tr . espeare, Milton, Homer, and the 


Was 


' 7] 


Madison was also a great Bible 
fe remained at Princeton a year 
i necessary, forthe sake of acquir 
Hebrew He studied the whole history 
Christianity, and it was 
ry \ his intluence that freedom of con 
established by law in Virginia 
H roke down at college, and it was 
he recovered it. 


il noes of 


lefterson laid down rules of study 


Monroe, and 
these which were the same 
idopted for himself, 


others of his 
rules 


were as 


break until eight in the morning 
iid contine himself to natural 
and religion; reading 
istronomy, chemistry, anatomy, 
tany, intern Cional law, moral 
ind metaphysics Religion, 
carly morning hours, was to be 
inder two heads, ‘‘ natural ind 


morais 


For information concerning 
mm the student was advised to 
following sources: Bible. com 


Middleton in his works, and by 
Corruptions of Christianity 


Opimions of Christ, and ihe 
Storm of Massillon, and of 
From eight to twelve he 
on to read law and condensed 

er using two words where one 


fur this was good advice 
. 


to one he was to read politics; 

sod were Monte squicu, Locke 
Malthus, and the Parliamentary 
In the afternoon the student's mind 
eved with history. when evening 
might regale himself with liter 
nh, rhetoric and oratory No, 
but sit down to a hard 


mself 
ening s work. as Jefferson did 


img it up sometimes till two in 
Phe student was recommended 
ne to write criticisms of the books 
to analyze the orations of 
ind Cicero, to read good 


ons and pleadings with the 


nto the secrets of their excel 
rivinal essavs. andto olead 

hoa friend Hamerton 

Life Clin not mia ne a 





s {pr f 4 


read Homer 





Ss granddauyghters 





Favorite Works of Famous Men 
BOOKS THAT GREAT MEN LOVED 
By Frank G. Carpenter 
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Corneille and Cervantes as easily as he 
read Shakespeare and Milton. In his youth 
he loved poetry, but in his old age he lost his 
taste for this, except for Homer and the great 
Athenian tragedies, which he continued to 
the last to enjoy. He went over the works of 
Aschylus, Sophocles and Euripides during 
the year of his death. He was very fond of 
history, and studied it in all languages, pre 
ferring the ancients 


He derived greater pleasure from his 
knowledge of Greek and Latin than from 
any other branch of literature. ‘I have,"’ 
says his granddaughter, ‘ often heard him 


express his gratitude to his father for causing 
him to receive a classical education I saw 
him more frequently with a volume of the 
hand than any other book 
Still, he read new publications as they came 
out, never missed a number of the Reviews, 
especially of the Edinburgh, and kept him 
self acquainted with what was being done, 
said or thought in the world from which he 
had been compelled to retire 


classics in his 


When Jefferson was in love he 
cially tond of reading Ossian Parton says 
that he spent a great part of his honeymoon 
in reading these poems to his wife. He 
became so infatuated with them that he 
wished to learn Gaelic in order that he might 
study the poems in the original, He was all 
his life a great book-collector, and his 
library, which he sold to Congress for about 
one-half its about) twenty-three 
thousand dollars, was so large that it made 
sixteen wagon-loads of about three thousand 
pounds each. 

John Randolph, of Roanoke, quarreled with 
his doctor on his death-bed about the pronun 
ciation of certain words, and both his letters 
and his speeches are full of literary allusions 
His duel with Clay arose from a comparison 
of Clay and Adams as a coalition corre 
sponding to that of Blifil and Black George in 
Fielding’s novel, Tom Jones, which Randolph 
referred to as a combination, unheard of till 
then, of the Puritan and the Blackleg 


was espe 


cost, or 


Randolph's whole life was made up of 
lamentations of remorse, and for him the 
world in every way went wrong. He 


lamented thoughout his life his rambling way 
of reading, but he covered nearly every field 
of English literature sefore he was cleven 
vears of age he had read Goldsmith's Roman 
History, the Arabian Nights, and Voltaire’s 
History of Charles XII He read Don 
Quixote, Gil Blas, Plutarch, Pope’s Homer 
Robinson (sulliver Tom Jones 
Orlando Furtoso, and Thomson's Seasons 
Shakespeare and the Arabian Nights were 
his idols His letters abound in 


Crusoe 


quotations 


from Shakesp “are and mn these | tters he 
often discusses the books he is reading In 
a letter to Francis Scott Key, the author of 


the Star Spangle d Banner, he says that ne 
poet ino our language Shakespeare and 
Milton apart, has such power over my 
feelings as Byron, and T cannot yield his 


precedence to Walter Scott 
_ 


Randolph chatted 


about books 


On his wav to England 
with Jacob Harvey, of New York 
itthistime, Randolph 


Harvey says s favorite 


iuthor was Milton, and that he ftrequentls 
gave readings from Paradise Lost to. the 
company on shipboard He did not like 
Young, Thomson, Johnson or Southey They 


were, he said, too artitieia Of the poem 
then current he placed Tom Cribb’s Memorial 
sfirston the list for its great wit 
and the Twopenny Postbag next 
Third came Childe 


to Congre 
and satire 
for similar excellencies 


Harold's Pilgrimage for every variety. of 
sentiment well expressed bout he con 
cluded I cannot go Moore songs. they 
are too sentimental by half il ideal, and 


above Nature 


Speaking of Moore, Randolph met him in 


the House of Commons, and describes him 
as a spruce, dapper little gentleman, who 
upon acquaintance, turned out to be a mest 
fascinating and witty = fellow Sard Mr 


him that [I envied him 


Randolph I told 


more for being the author of the two satir ] 
poems above spoken of than for all the beau 
tiful songs which play the fool with the 
voung ladies’ hearts Randolph passion 
ately admired Burns as well as Byron, but 
ad he could not pretend to de le etween 
them in pomt of ger 

John Rar ' , 

" { 
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Randolph did not like novels. He advised 
Harvey not to read any, concluding his 
lecture as follows When vou go home, sit 
tell your father that I recommend abstinence 
from novel reading and from whisky punch. 
Depend upon it, they are both injurious to 
the brain 

John Quincy Adams was, perhaps, the hard 
est student among American statesmen. He 
began as a boy, and continued his studies 
throughout his long life, until he fell dead in 
the Capitol at Washington. He left a library 
of twelve thousand volumes, and a chest of 
valuable manuscripts, original and trans 
lated, prose and poetry 

His earliest letter in existence was written 
to his father while he was yet under ten years 
of aye In this he says 

“Mamma has a troublesome task to keep me 
a-studying, Lown Lam ashamed of myself. 1 have 
but just entered the thitd volume of Rollin's History, 
but | designed to have got half thro’ it by this time 
I am determined this week to be more diligent l 
have set myself a stent this week to read the third 
volume half out. If l can keep my resolution, TE may 
again, at the end of the week, give a better account 
of myself, LT wish, sir, vou would give me in writing 
some iustructions im regard to the use of my time 
and advise me 
play, and I will keep them by me 


how to proportion my studies and 
and endeavor to 
followthem. With the present intention of growing 
better, Lam, dear sir, your’son, 

JOHN Or ADAMS 
“PS —If you will be so good as to favor me witha 


blank book, I rematkable 


passages I meet with in my reading, which will serve 


Nc Yy 


will transcribe the most 


to fix them on my mind 
These 
ten, but he 


old for a boy of 


kept up the plan laid down tin 


words seem rather 


and it was the com 
saving of day that 
everything, and that what he 
could find in his 


them throughout his life, 


mon statesmen of his 
Adams knew 
had not on his tongue he 
diary He had a good memory It was said 
that he could with from 
works which he had not looked over for forty 
vears He was familiar with Greek, Latin, 


French, German, and Italian 


quote precision 


Hlis literary loves were for history and 
literature, moral philosophy and law his 
favorite English poet was Shakespeare, and 


he considered Ovid the Shakespeare of the 
Romans. Cicero he diligently studied and 
translated But he did not much admire the 
poetry of Byron 
ites in early life, and in) later years 
very fond of Watt's psalms and hymns. It 
is said that he often rose from 
repeated them, and that among his favorite 
stanzas was the following 


Peopoe was one of his favor 
he Was 


his seat as he 


‘Sweet fields, beyond the swelling flood, 
Stand «rt 


So to the 


sed in living green, 
Jews old Canaan stood 


While Jordan rolled between 
Andrew Jackson's library, so General 
Brinkerhoff, who was a tutor at the Hermit 
age, tells me, showed that he was not aman 


of high literary culture Hhis books were 
chiefly the presents of friends or of publishers 
and the library was a conglomeration of all 
kinds of Jiterary materials. Some of the 
books were good, and many were not worth 


helf- room lhey ranged from Barlow 


Columbiad down to small editions of the 
Devil on Two Sticks, and from the Penny 
Cyclopedia to Mrs. Gaston's Cook Book 
The books which Jackson read were mainly 
theological, ayricultural, and historical HI 
was a Bible reader during lis) later year 
ind he always had nightly worship un the 
White House during — the time he was 
President 
John ¢ Calhoun, like Madison, broke 
down his health by overworking asa student 
He had no opportunity of general reading 
uotil he was thirteen years of age, when he 
ted his) brother in law t Presbyterian 
( 1eTy man I hiere 4 iar bicatet borcar 
n tl how mid oan fourteen week it 
Calhoun read th 4 ] t ¥ 4 t i 
vorks vithin t cor tit f } ! 
\n nt History, Robertson ( ! Voand 
America, and Voltaire ( tiarie X11 Hi 
did not seem to care fort but after 
finishing these he turned to © ook \i ie 
He was working awav at Locke on the 
Understanding, when his health gave out 
His eves became sore he rew pute ind 
thin, and his mother sent for him to cone 
home and turn | attention to hunting 
fishing, and other country sport He passed 
four yvears im this wa restiny and geapniny 
trenyth, and then went to Vale College 
* 

Hie was a mat f e reading and often 
inp 1S} I knew lyre t 
+} r bran } ( thie yt ‘, ' r ' 

A naval otfieer uid that} net > 
! i bier ree r Kf a trical A! r 
mor bout | prefs mother 
Prof r Bra th not phiotoger t 
' ' ’ ’ ’ \ { 





a fine library, and he was one of the few mer 
in America who kept an account with a bork 
London He bought mew lewrk ‘ 
they came out, and read Gilhon, volume try 
volume, as it appeared Hie 
admirer of Jeremy Bentham 
Scott, and, like the cultivated 
men of America of his time. was a student of 
the Edinburgh Review 

When Franklin was thirty he 
rule to spend twelve week at hes 
books; it was at this time that he began the Fe) 


seller at 


Was A “teat 
fomd «of 
prbelne 


“was 


rmicest 


mate tt a 
hours a 


study of languages. He soon learned te 
read French, Italian and Spanish Italian 
he learned, says Barton, in company with a 


friend who was very fond of chess — Franklin 
proposed that the victor should tmpeme the 
task upon the vanquished in these game 

such as learning a verb or writing a trate 
lation, and that the task should be performed 
after the next meeting Franklin thensgbet 
that the modern languages should be acquired 
first and Latin and (sreek later he 
found his Latin very easy to read after hie 
knowledge of the three 
He did not approve of Latin and Greek as a 


aaye be 
languages 


nunlern 


principal means of education, and one of the 


last acts of his life was to write an able pro 
test against such a rigid system 
. 
President William Henry Harrison held 
directly opposite views as te classical trcly 


He was a great admirer of the classics. bis 
inaugural address being full of 
the (greeks and Romans He allowed Dhani 
Webster to revise it Webster, on 
a dinner the after he had «: 
this work, was asked how he feit He regelied 
that he terribly tured, because he had 
killed that day about forty 
two or three Roman Emperors 


President had brought to life in bis 


allussen te 
‘ 
yen to 
nigght mipeleted 
Wiis 
proconeu atu 
when the 


inaugural 


Patrick Henry has generally been known 
as a fiddling, lazy, non reading genius and 
Wirt carries out this tdea of bin im hes 
biography It is a question whether this 
SUpPposition is a true one Patrick Hleury » 
sisters say that he was a hard student, and 
that his father’s library was large and well 
selected Henry was a classical scholar it 
is said that he read the Latin as easily as the 
kenylish His favorite author wa Livy 
His Latin Virgil was still in’ existence a 
few years ayo, and its mafyins were flied 


with notes Lippincott Maageazine 


eee 


The German Emperor at Home 


WITH AN ARMY OF SERVITORS 
“THERE are fifteen hundred people ger 
thre hamperor s list of enmiploye - ' 

cluding three hundred and fifty fernale eer 
ants, who are engaged on looking after the 
twenty two Royal palaces and castles that 
belong to the Crown, say thre Veer tus 
correspondent of the Chicage Kecord J hie ve 
wages are small lhe women recerse nea 
more than &12 a month, and the ten ect 
ants, who number over five liasmdrecd tren 
$1 to $2 t month Mant of the poela 
add castle ive i wd state of deeu 

Phe banperor seldom tises more th the 
or four of ther Ddie rest are cae 
his relations and depen ant shice svestnbees 
one hundred oon cere mel are ote 


upported from the Royal purse Shin ger 


fortune i estimated it &>) 
yreater part oof which rey 
landed) estiute he bea front 
fourteen forests, eight neva ' 


revenues from tl prepert ' 
trieore thar bs , ‘ r ] 
tie thie ty ' '.4 ‘ ‘ 
direct i rT 
Loewy | nel f 
t bomiperor Ht 
’ ! fy mm j vral fat ‘ r 4 
lreot r ‘ i fey » 

vf at b ne ! ' 
ane tr tipnie 

Trv cacbedit t t } 
Iria fu pu wed oa 
titie hie i brie bresth ' 
Ble cag add 1 } ’ ' 
ereatin bias eit s Poub ! } 
yppomting himself Geenera ' 
r Color far i 
the { ! { 4 {, 
mid } } rat 
rn ' bs i! \ ria } 
Belyiur Hi 
(sert il ! ’ riet 
wilmiira t Li 
ira F ; ‘ 
eee 
Gro mith Made ‘ M ‘aur 
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~-  Side-Lights on Timely Topics = - pacer | 
x os , 
* SUGGESTED BY SUBJECTS OF VITAL INTEREST : ete 
The Avalanche in the Chilkoort é et agit 
* * - _ a 
Territorial Government of Alaska 
he eee 
. b How Two Boats were Named 
niet Se ther the McK 
; ; gener States He wast vent 
no ; FE eae : d St cae cea ae 
‘ vr , ° 7 Fr 
- , eee \ te 
‘ The War Cloud in Asia t 
eee } 
Why Brazil Sold Her Ships 
() 
. : : ; . ; 
Mr ~ + oe 
’ A b ; ( H “ 
Testing Vessels in Miniature at Ovenn 
‘ : na 
The Strength of Spain's Navy : 
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kiv followed by many of } 


for a moment engaged sing! 


zen warriors, and then suc: 
face of overwhelming odds pier 
bullet McKee < 
redoubled the fury of the Amer 
ind many a Korean paid the 
his life McKee's body was 7; 
Kentucky and buried at Lexing: 
In the walis of the chapel of 
Academy at Annapolis there are 
tablets which mark deeds of ex: 
its graduates Tw 
were inserted in honor of the 
Lieutenants Talbot and McKee 


spear and by 


heroism ty 


Was 
with 
n the 
th by 

but 
sault 
With 
1 to 


Naval 

Tial 
| nary 
© Six 
Ty of 


A Battle for Clean Schools 


_ women of Chicago have inaugurated 
anew movement, and this : ment 

ke so many movements in Chi LES its 
birth to the Woman's Club of thar savs 
the Outlook. The present m« Ss to 


ise clean one of the schools ity 
Mrs Potter Palmer has ordered gross of 


scrub-brushes and a dozen gingha: rons 
Another member has secured { ssipali 
f soft soap A member of the a 
red fter this experir ent ia sted 
give statistics prove how wilt 
<* ear the sechaol.« » ‘ le 
this sc} s located I ii 
¢ nt. oot aroused the inter ‘_ 
r nd thev w take harg th 
y nt the housg« eaning = 
which. with th number ple 

| ought to be done in or 
The present rules of the Ct ga Schont 
B r permit f the clean ng ‘ 10] 
t three times a vear The teachers are 
erfectly powerless under this svster s the 
tors alwavs hold the rules as. their 
protection A member of the Board of 


Education of Chicago 
ne of the hest steps taken by the women 


believes that this is 


of the city tn connection with the public 
schools, and he states, what every int: gent 
tizen WwW idmit, that the question of 
xpense should not be considered in the 
tter of keeping a school clean. Certainly 
the neonscious education of an absolutely 
ean room, with facilities for prov ding 


' 


> , W ate r and tow els for the use ot 
hildren coming from homes where these 
necessities for cleanliness are = strangers 
nnot be overestimated It is estimated 
that to keep the rooms of the schools in 
Chicago ina satisfactory state of cleanliness 
would require the expenditure of only $1.50 


1 room more than is expended at present 


eee 

Avenging the Death of Gordon 

f ip English press is ringing with 
for 


Sir Herbert Kitchener, and_ his 
Anglo-Egvptian force, that defeated the 
Mahdists recently at Atbara, in the Soudan 
engagement in which Mahmoud 


rlause 


after an 


the Dervish Commander, was captured and 
four thousand of his followers slat r taken 
risoners, savs the Publi Ledger The 
English forces had been massed for some 
tir at Berber, awaiting a proj t 
push on to Khartum or to Omdurmat here 
the Khalif, the successor to the M has 
ated his seat of government T ttack 
wever, was begun bv the nat ncer 
th Emir Mahmoud, at Sher \thar 
Me scene of the recent battle, is 01 road 
Kassala, which was, in Iq; 1 ti 
(;sreat Britain bv Italy 
Until 1882 the possessions of the |} live 
of Egypt comprised East Soudan an’ Nubia 
from Wadaito the Red Sea, toget tha 
ut. of Somaliland and coast lat r the 
= 4 ‘ \ lon Fr ev thy tr ne 
Fyevpt the territory extended s 
teen hundred miles to Lake A 
At this time Khartum, at the I 
the Blue and White Niles, was 
resitclence of the (governor. (se! 
kgvptian Soudan Phe revolt ot 
In S82. caused Egypt totemporar n 
her active authority in this regio! ‘ 
she held on to Northern Dong t 
English occupied Suakin and ¢ ns 
took possession of Massowah 
England has never forgotten t! : 
Chinese Gordon, at Khartum, att 
the Mahdists, and to this day ther a 
feeling against the Gladsto str 
which was charged with irresolut k 
f patriotism in not sending a re my 


to Gordon in time to rescue 
bitter of the 
initials of the ( 
dubbed him M 


Indeed, the more 
reversed the 
Man and 


Gordon The Liberals, how: 
that Gordon had exceeded his inst , 
rn g ona hazardous expeditiot 
vt ' } loring his fat ¢ 
s nsibaility 
Eenglar s determined t 
- : at + S 
y Ss 
( t Br tor - < 
rate of Egypt proper = 
X es with tl Ang Sax 
kK t fy 
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When the Tide Rides High 


By Eiizabeth Hill 


HE shrill, proud sound of neighing comes up the surging brine 
Phe Riders of the Sea have won yon far horizon line ; 
rhey crest the poising billow, they touch the meteor’'s glare— 
\ vast, weird host uprearing through the black midnight air 


Over leagues of lifting water, in wide, unbroken ranks, 

\With muffled beat of pounding hoofs, and wash of plunging flanks ; 
\Vith wild, unearthly cheering, outswelling, dying strains, 

lhe demon army of the flood on the broad coast-reach gains. 


\nd onward, ever onward, the serried legions win— 

\n endless, mighty rise and fall, a growing, deepening din 

rhe volumed challenge booms along to fill the caverned shore ; 
And up the reefs of waiting land rolls the far-echoing roar. 


And nearer, ever nearer, until their looming van 

Shows every gleaming, ghostly steed, and naked, phantom man— 

Phe hurling wave drives through them, and through them sweeps the gale, 
\nd through them shine the seaward stars—vague and far off and pale. 


\nd on the last high billow the ocean-riders brace, 

Eexultant, tense is every limb, and fixed is every face 

hen. with one wild upleaping, and one great ringing shock, 
rhe demons of the midnight flood charge the unflinching rock 


OOO 


On a Sugar Plantation in Cuba } 
A GARDEN SPOT IN A DESOLATE LAND $ 
By Fannie B. Ward $ 


$1iIN the present Spanish War 
~ began, Cuba had fifteen hundred 
ind twenty-one prosperous sugar 
plantations. To-day, ‘‘the sound 
ling is low,’’ for only six of them 
ire i ration. A few weeks ago I visited 
ft x, Which is situated in the south 
istert rner of the Province of Matanzas, 
vs t writer in the Philadelphia Record 
It i) all day's railway journey, leaving 
Havana at 5 A. M., and reaching the goal 

n alter sunset. Probably two hundred 
mile iid cover the distance, as the crow 
thi but the road—originally built to 
CO date the large estates—zigzags to 
ke the tacking of a ship. 

Praveling by rail in Cuba is seldom un- 
(loved delight, and in these troubled times 
dl torts are doubled. Besides the usual 
slow! ind irregularity of service, the 
Neat t. and absence of eating-stations, 
tra 1 nowadays in momentary danger of 
| into, derailed, exploded by 
wid cach has its disquieting attach 

two ironclad cars, filled with 

oldiers standing by their guns at 
jes. Sophisticated travelers now 
ry thicket, hill and hollow which 
bly shelter an insurgent, and 
selves flat on the dirty floor of 
the first indication of attack 
itter miles of burned canefields, 
rees, seorched hedges, beginning 
outskirts of Havana, show the 
! the rebels in spite of the multi 
rts Avenues of royal palms are 
ienificent vistas of smooth, round 
irched with living green. Each 
plendid avenues once marked the 
to a rich plantation; now they lead 
but melancholy ruins Falling 
inding alone, blackened towers, 
piles of rusting machinery, 
left of homes and sugar-mills 
pere h the se avengers of Cuba 
k vultures—now the only well 
Creatures to be found on the 
and there tall ceiba-trees stretch 
irms, laden with many-colored 





ccasional sections, burned some 
show how Nature hastens to hide 
in these warm regions. Lusty 
ny thickly among the charred 
blossoming vines creep over 
walls, and roses riot in the 
dyerows—not the delicate pink 
re accustomed to see growing wild 
rth, but tropic roses, gorgeous in 
rimson and yellow. 


© of the meadow-lark is heard, 
ntive call of ‘* Phaebe,’’ and = the 
‘tie song of the Cuban tomeguin 
rease in height and number, stand 
lining the ravines, and crown 
l-tops; but nowhere in all the 
country is there the trace of a 
ultivated field, or sign of human 
uutsice the fortified villages 

nd the beehive forts are seen 


! 45 fifteen or twenty can be 
all so tiny that one is con 
1 of Senator Proctor sug 

of +} TY } 


t 


irr nad Starving beggars mak 


lo distribute coin enough 


ve their distress would require th 
f Croesus My escort did the best 
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he could for them by rushing out, at every 
stopping place, and buying the entire stocks 
of all the bread-men in sight with which to 
fill the skeleton hands 

After hours of slow riding through a totally 
unoccupied country, between burned cane 
fields on either side, with the smoke from 
more burning fields or insurgent campfires 
visible in several directions, we left the car 
at nightfall, at a miserable litthe hamlet of 
palm-thatched huts. What was our aston 
ishment, on alighting in the mud _ of this 
desolate place, to behold, a few yards away, 
a modern horse-car, exactly like those in use 
in New York City and Washington, only 
decidedly cleaner! 

Everything about it was fresh and trim; 
spotless windows, straps to hold on by, 
nothing missing but the nickel-box, or the 
conductor with his) bell-punch We were 
within the boundaries of the sugar estate, 
and the car is for the use of the planter and 
his family, who had come to meet us. Then 
away we were whisked over three miles of 
car-track, between rows of stately palms, 
hedges of giant aloes, and boundless stretches 
of sugar-cane, to the archway of roses and 
jessamine which leads to the manor- house 


Here new surprises awaited us Phe 
enormous two story casa, with its many win 
dows and latticed verandas, was brilliantly 
illuminated with electricity, and is furnished 
with all the clegancies of city life The 
apartment assigned to my use was the most 
beautiful [ have occupied in many a day 
with its handsome French furniture and 
delicate frescoing, under the soft glow of 
electric lights in the form of pink lilies 
and, better than all, it had the welcom: 
adjunct of a perfectly appointed bathroom 

Presently dinner was served in the wide 
cool hall, and fine old silver, monogrammed 
china, most exquisite napery, well drilled 
servants, oysters, game and rare wines, mace 
it difficult to realize that we were in the 
heart of an impoverished, war beleaguered 
island I had been told that wealthy Cuban 
planters live like Princes, and, in’ truth 
many an Old-World potentate might change 
places and get by far the best of the bargain 

The estate of which I speak is by no means 
one of the largest in Cuba. The proprictor 
told me that it is only sixteen miles long by 
nine or ten wide, comprising about thirty 
thousand acres. At present it supports some 
thing over five thousand people, who are 
collected in four villages. In ordinary times 
two thousand was the usual number of 
retainers, all employed upon the estate in 
one capacity or another. Since the war the 
planter has been compelled to maintain 
fifteen hundred Spanish soldiers ino twelve 
forts, erected at his own expense, along the 
edges of the estate 

After Wevler’s concentration order, two 
thousand reconcentrados were quartered 


upon him The poor people were driven from 
their homes and forced to go to the cities or 
to the fortified plantations There S mo city 
in this section, and no other plantat 
operation, so they flocked ino her 

not be left to starve The | 


“Se } ' erect 


ire neece ve t the beet 


the plantation aftords When the spirit 
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moves them to recreation, they troop over to 
the manor-house and demand its use for 
dance On such occasions ‘a high old 
time '’ but tamely expresses it They pick 
up female partners wherever they can—the 
daughters of plantation hands, good looking 
reconcentrado girls, and camp followers 

Champagne (the proprietor's) flows like 
water—or rather, as water never flowed for 
the external use of these sons of Mars, and 
if they do not end the orgie by smashing 
things generally and making a bonfire of the 
buildings the planter considers himself 
lucky There has never been any danger 
from the insurgents to make this so-called 
“protection ’’ necessary, because the pro 
prietor and his family are known to be in 
sympathy with the Cuban cause, but there ts 
everything to fear from the Spanish soldiers 
And when Spain is forced to withdraw her 
forces they will) probably celebrate their 
departure by burning the place, if not mur 
dering the people upon whose bounty they 
have so long subsisted 

Phe magnitude of things on this ‘‘ small "’ 
estate amazes the = stranger There are 
twenty-five miles of broad gauge railroad 
within its limits, besides the three mil 
tramway Its equipment includes five loco 
motives, three hundred freight cars of large 
size, and one hundred and fifty box cars for a 
narrow gauge track There are thousands 
of mules and horses and colts: a dry goods 
and general supply store, pharmacy, school 
house, church, ice-making plant, machine 
shop, carpenter's and blacksmith’'s shops 

The enormous grinding house contains 
several great engines and a wilderness of 
wheels, bands and machinery It is lighted 
by electricity, and has seven hundred and 
twenty tanks, each of which holds a ton of 
crude sugar. In prosperous times this plan 
tation turns out one hundred thousand bags 
of sugar every vear; but this year, when 
more than ever ought to be made to keep up 
extraordinary expenses, it will hardly make 
half the amount, and, perhaps, even less 


SJ 


We occupied a long day going over the 
plantation, but several days would be 
required to see all its‘ points of interest 
Besides the extensive flower garden, with its 
fountain, and shrubbery, and shaded walks, 
there is a park of many acres, containing the 
choicest) trees of the tropics — cinnamon, 
spice, Peruvian pepper, thickets of bamboo 
fruits of every variety, an aviary with 
countless birds, artificial lakes covered with 
water-fow], and deer 

What would my reader give to have just 
one of those sky-seraping palms in his front 
vard?-—and here are thousands of them to 
spare Our host sent aman to climb one of 
them just to show us how it is done The 
smooth, round trunk looked like a telegraph 
pole, fully seventy feet from the ground to 
the tuft of splendid plumes on top, without a 
branch between The man, with a bit) of 
rope around his waist, ending with a palm 
leaf stirrup for one bare foot, took his 
machete in his teeth and climbed up like a 
lizard to the very top, where he hacked off 
one of the huge leaves As in most things 
in this wicked world, the descent was more 
rapid and dangerous than the ascent, but he 
came down grinning, elated by the twenty 
cent prece, for which he would yladiyv elinb 
palm trees for the rest of his matural life 

Later we went to see the cutting of a freld 
of came Several hundred men and women 


were ranged in lony lines, each line under a 


leader, who starts the tune, and takes the 
Initiative im every movement Al) together 
thy swing the machete yraspiny the cane 
stalk with one hand and bending in unison 
is though moved by machinery, the whizzing 
sound of the black cutting the air. and the 
click of falling cane making a rude accom 
pratiinnenit ter the ony they are nyiny (ox 
cart carry the cane to a queet riach 

patented by a Cuban, which host t up 
weighs it, and dumps it evenly into wartiny 
cars to be conveyed to the m I here 


women throw ito nto the grinder chanting a 
wild chorus as they work 
Cane is cultivated like Indian corn, which 


it closely resembles It i first iu inted in 
rows—not in hills, like corn ied must be 
hoed and weeded until at gets bigh enough 
to shack Its own root after which it meed 


no further attention till the cutting Thi 
refers to the first laving out of a plantation 


which will afterward continue fruitful fer 


years by simple processes of renewal 
. 

When thoroughly ripe the my yellow 
leaves are streaked with red. the top a dark 
green, from th entre of hich shoots up a 
Silver tem. twoor thr leet yl n } 
top grow t wo oplut dit t t 
It effect of a car | t tur 
undulatus nthe breez 
’ ? ’ 


containing tw hundred at rly prow 
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Humor of Generations Ago 
CLEVER ANSWERS BY FAMOUS MEN 


Feeing the Bear's Keeper.. Boswell hay 
ing presented Erskine to Doctor Johnson, 
was surprised, and a bit mortified, when the 
former slipped a shilling into his hand, whis 
pering that it was for a sight of his bear 


> 
Corroborative Evidence. —'' Do you really 
believe, Doctor Johnson,’' inquired a lady 
friend, ‘in the dead walking after death?" 
Madam,"’ said Johnson, ‘' I have no doubt 


of it; TL have heard the Dead March in Saul."’ 
a: 


Danger of Flattery.—Mr. Hervey, being 
in company with a person who was paying 
him some compliments on account of his 
writings, replied, laying his hand on = his 
breast, “Oh, sir, you would not strike the 
sparks of applause if you knew the corrupt 
sort of tinder I have within.”’ 


Insidiousness of Evil.—Seldom_ will 
Satan come, at first, with a gross temptation 
A large log and a candle may safely be left 
together But bring a few shavings, and 
then some small sticks, and then some 
larger, and seon you may bring the green 
log to smouldering ashes Leighton 


A Fated Play.— Bannister was informed 
by a friend that he had written a farce en 


titled Fire and Water I predict its. fate 

said the actor, "' What fate?" inquired the 
anxious author “What fate'"’ echoed 
Bannister, ‘why, it's fate is certain What 


can fire and water produce but a hiss? 
° 


Pompous Folly.--Of a pompous and 
solemn blockhead who concealed his in 
significance under a most ludicrous gravity, 
Curran observed: “Tf you had dined with 
him for a hundred years you could not be 
Intimate with him By heavens! he would 
not even be seen to smile, lest the world 
should think he was familiar with himself 


° 


Complimenting the Sun. “' Are we nevet 
to enjoy the honor and pleasure of Your 
Grace's society at kdinburgh?'' asked Henry 
kerskine of the Duchess of Gordon“ Oh! 


answered she hidinburgh i a vile, dull 
place—T hate it) °° Madam," returned the 
barrister, ‘the sun might as well say, There's 


a Vile, dark morning—IT won't rise to-day 
° 


Rebuking Pride. -A Frenchman, who was 
showing Matthew Prior over the Palace of 
Versailles, desired the poet to observe the 
many trophies of Louis XIV's victories 
and asked af King William had such 
trophies am his palace °° No.’ said Prior, 

the monuments of my master’s victories are 
to be seen everywhere except in his own 
hievtase The bronchman was stlenced 


° 


Greed of Office-Seekers AN well known 
office seeker at the Court of George TIT was 
one Plutehinseon When he first aepepee ared 
the Kiny asked Lord North who he was. 

Heis, Your Miayesty replied the munister 


Secretary of State for Treland 1 man on 
Whom at Your Majesty were pleased to bestow 
the United Kinydom, be would ask for the 
Isle of Man a t potato voarden 

. 


Illustrating Folly lord Bath. on being 


told of the tirst determiunat noof turning Pitt 
olit of the miunistr mad ttit box remain 
ie] ft at at pout Paten Dorin ! tor of tl 
Cauiny sder Plot I} Dict (hharnbertay 
ert too examiitie thre viatatt inden the 
[louse of Par mnenut. and returning with } 
report velthat he had found five and twent 
barrels of gunpowder. he bad removed ten 
ariel hoped the rest would «a theo Tharin 
+ 


Passed into the Unattainable Mistre 
Hester Johnson Swift Stella excelled 


beyond belief, as the Dean put it, am watt 
iyinys Con One ooo moa yentleman wi 
had been very saily and pert in her mpan 
it dast beyan to vrieve, rememberimy acl 
liste dead \ Bis ttiny | tr ftw 
Comtort t i ! thet } } } i 
tae ot (0. Heaver No. 1 
i : . tha ' ' 
t I te i ! t rtain 
© 


St. Peter Privileges onie 
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FOREBODING 


By J. Edmund V. Cooke 


U 
nder the Evening Lamp , 
, k 
HALF HOURS WITH SONG AND STORY 
‘ F 
Four Woros man, has light hair, but Idont think | , ’ 
would be as reliable for t : ‘ ae 
By Li:zabeth Aters , . . pace 
woTkK ss A nacKk Nalle . ; 
; ‘oat w os strengt! > 4 } st 
' it th f 
Here s anther thing t ‘ 
7 coarser the hair tt more the 4 ¢ of 1% 1« ‘ t s t 
marked with imcdividualit t grit : 
feeling, manner and actiot tt Lo 
that any mar rw “ iif ead } x . 
an? anky oper ' r iat . t . ' 
' rk im put f i ‘S a 
P for the st t. scientist of ‘ : 
a a 
way t ‘ : 
mate 4 vr nf 7 . te 
* w ¥ “7 
| . r ’ > -« . 
J p . 
ters net Pa 
mers ' ' k ' . 
‘ y y 
I CONVICTS BUILDING THEIR PRISON 
a ‘ : ‘ r - } ‘ ' il ' +} 
‘ | * VA ms FT } ' 
} 
’ af 
+ . J " ‘ ' ‘ ' ent. savs 
’ } n of , ' 
LARGEST BIBLE IN THE WORLD tions ¢t de sya ee fas ee ated ee 
epart tn . y f t in i 
{ King of Bur ‘ rected being a ' put t r , nt rs vif stone H en 1 gentleman both by 
t r M ed t which ha Re f ‘ I ‘ t but in early life began 
| re ' red rem va r r t buse his natural gifts, and at the time 
. ‘ t y Sa , ‘ prece nts | 4 t t i ry ny S St nd term of imprison 
; ‘ . ‘ e kind ® ‘ * ’ ‘ior foryer T hie ‘ mpletion oft the 
- ‘ j bias { (> , h t six months, and was 
. ‘ ’ . ‘ ‘ ta? ¢ fat ’ t ef ita i intayes 
i ew . . ' ' t } ] { f a table |} I to pin his 
i a is 14 » t ela t r r t rt ‘ f moving it around 
. ¢ P “_— \ Another 7 ' Prost Cott sith tl in inorder to obtain the best light 
‘ fis ht | t ra f |) rt nt remet ! The prison authorities consider this mar 
‘+ P ’ hie ' { ans { t} hur , nys 1 ' ! ‘ i specimen of irchitectural drawing 
. Prof ¢ Max M r r nnection with th ther rrier Ser ' the finest piece of work ever done by an 
reatest suist im th vorld—has Inglis! nvict It measures five feet three 
ee | slas for all this merely ? hes by tive feet six inches, being drawn to 
genuity and perseverance’ If His | Noan’s ARK COMMENDED BY ExperTS = ‘he scale of a hundredth part of an inch 
M eve mn th ight t terioetuate 1} convict displaved the greatest interest 
ng of the Great B . Wusing Y *» Oren ting ft Bristol nd pride in the erection and completion of 
wr t ' k t } 1a A ( a! ‘ rire f ¢ Institut { the pr nN wi h was built entirely by con 
tie Marine kenygineer bkengilatr M t t labor l bricks were made on the 
' f Huorma t re 1 ' ! , 2 nensrons { premise or at some adjoining land leased 
rr “ ght hha t Noa \rk wit sels of t pr t forthe purpuse Phe iron castings came from 
‘ white ' and the and stated that for sa the met Portland prison, the granite from Dartmoor 
. irtial effacement of ne «of sions of the Ark cou ret xcelled For ind the Portland stone from Portland 
t iract mn which t Va teamers, if or rtwo br ths were 7 
! This s certainiv the too the wth for mae ner S| t ° 
: f any portion of litera I, he said, arrive at s tthe best STRENGTHENING THE GROWING Boby 
} t N i } ‘ t i { Ss ack? 4 a for yer rat 
! mes 1} 5 \ t s i \ t Ark, t re | Is a pleasure to note that the people of 
! t t N . America are rapidly becoming alive to 
eX t i t t « ny the mind 
° are t the « ! ‘ 1 savs the Medica 
Wark VETERANS IN THE SENATE ! ny vessels f ra kK | more rational mode of edu 
lime t t having beer wt yw Ll appear to be that of 
ASHTING, I ‘\ i r rr ! they ife tter i i t ! tr y ft Poaonly ind mind that both 
t t » { ! r y t 4 s fur S poss bole it in equal rat 
tt ! s fact a fleremt pr f It t Tnva ido be studied separately, and 
' t vst Ne history that it f . 5 not be lumped together ina 
1 bx Qmitaf a tota f teenth century a ft i I put through the same course 
i Seas Renna te Ha { k ' t vit t reygar to their different tempera 
» rw sre vetera { rt t f \rh I mien! spositiot ind constitutions It is 
re genera were s it ten vears since German ygvm 
{ rt tw ‘ ;% ana ! 9 t x I t - t ntr ! { nto publi schools 
] i t mstr I t t sil then phvsical training 
t ut i! ! r t rt t almost 
\I \ ’ ‘ ‘ ' t } t yy of th } at 
| ii t t ‘ t j i I tr tl I) t ft Physica 
! Ira t t scl ot Washington 
re , ° ! publishes According to this 
Rebellion THE MAN IN THE TRON Mask report the beneficial results of systemati 
\ vinggrof wi h exercise have been marked: but it is 
i i eer Ariters! ! Vistetrice ! Nips t test the full measures of suc 
such a person as the n the Trot cess or failure of these efforts. It is in the 
’ Mask Put Late Hvestigeat s have es t t t Ire vith schooldavs long passed 
HAKACTER TOLD BY THE HAIR lished it beyond quest Bost att sting influence of such work will 
Budget Phe register hb bey Douapuas be felt by the individual chil However 
fur rable subject for chief turnkey of the Bast tt he thing seems certain, viz., that the intro 
‘ ! ! e than carele ! prisoner was committed ther n Thursday ductiot f physical training into the public 
‘ i su , aowriter im the September 8. 16gs, having been brought schools of America is a step in the right 
t Stit It ' nvestivation that thither tron the Isiand of St. M rwuecrite try alirection im] oof intelligently carried out 
rer Mya acte 1} hair Lineal tronmably Saint Mars s! exchanyed that ir thie should result in producing a stronger race 
te ' t and f ne. fine of gevernorship of the State prison there for mentally and physically The fact should 
' randconstitution Black that of the Bast Phe removal was made not be forgotten, though, that physical 
‘ it atrat h mo as the sith extract aPV prec at Sect u ny may be abused Gavmnastics should 
t ‘ t ‘ . S powet The prisoner w mort ‘ tter te mitted to take the place of play 
uf On the other hand Mpanie by a guard i hace Wa but rather the two should go hand in hand 
i t hare | ites tl veered wit! i kK t t sk faster 
t ! vt ‘ itud t vith ste springs, w he was for ‘ ° 
"oe s ‘ one P 7 » of inetant ¢} P “ 
‘ ; : “pes a é cel ge ; 4 oa a Ay THE ONLY TEA PLANTATION IN AMERICA 
hick I Grover r.wt atc he vith jealous care Si Nlv tea plantation n th United 
ii ke i | rol pistols at Nat t Stat a a cr Summervill 
; eae Basile dns 1 F home ; Ds 
\\ I t ( t S 1 
rk Hi “ {Ss t At i l lr 
al t posit | t ’ i ‘ y Ww t na en st “A + < ket ipw , ‘ ee 
v1} ‘ t | ) } vas burned It has never bee hur “ the finest tea obtainable 
k { I . A the str NX. let y setlic ! teu La i 
Sta “ i ! 
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to more than two thousand pe 


pso- General William G Lel on 
Secretary of Agriculture at \\ mom 
hearing of the attempt to im; new 
industry into this country, re quested William 
Saunders, of his Department, t stigate 
the matter and ascertain whethe: € tea 
plant could profitably be grown in : nited 
States After thorough inspection «¢ Mr 
Shepard's tea plantation, Mr. Sau: » made 
i very favorable report predicting that it 
will be only a question of time. when 
our farmers will supply sufficient tea for 
home consumption Concerning this ney 
industry, Dr. Shepard said 
My plants are affording me a producti, 

greater iia the Chinese diol ar precdan 
equal to that of India and Ceylon Fifteen 


months ago the committee of the United 
States tea importers expressed, through their 
Chairman, before the Committee on Ways 
and Means, the opinion that teas pr duced 
on this estate equaled any sent to the | nited 
States from the Orient The product of 
has always found a r: 

and has been marketed from Massa} 
to Florida, also in the Central ar 1 Western 
The crop of last season was about 


these gardens Sale 


usetts 


fates 
States 


eleven hundred pounds, being much cur 
tailed by an unusually severe itumnal 
drought The outlook for this season js 


two thousand pounds. It would be 
yratifving if, as prese nt indications promise 
enture should prove very profitable 
although the object in view is only in part 


! Istria fecause of the cheap ibor of 
t rient says Dr. Shepard it is 
useless for us to try to compete with them 
on cole ip yrades but he thinks it s possible 
to grow a finer grade of tea in this untry 
ita profit which would thoroughly justify 


all continued experimentation 
JELLYFISH WHO TAKE BOARDERS 


VERY singular case of commensalism 
living on or with another) has just 

been made known by M. Gadeau de Kerville 
says Science Gossip It concerns the young 
of the marine tishes called false mackerel 
which are almost always found in company 
with the suborder of large medusa known as 
rhizostomes These young 
parallel with the long axis of the jellyfish 
and in the same direction as the latter 
Thev remain above, beneath, and behind 
the animal, but never advance beyond its 
umbel. It frequently happens that some of 
them introduce themselves into the cavities 
of the jellyfish, and are then visible from 
the exterior, owing to the transparency of 
the host Sometimes the school of fishes 
wanders a few yards away from the medusa, 
but at the least alarm immediately returns 
with great rapidity to occupy its former 
position. It is evident that the medusa very 
eth aciously protects the young fishes by 
means of its innumerable stinging capsules 
This is shown by the fact that when the 
fishes become larger they protect themselves 


fishes swim 


BRICKS THAT ARE MADE OF PAPER 


Hf manufacture of enameled paper 

bricks, according to the Boston Journal 

of Commerce, has now become a definite 

industry with a satisfactory promis The 

production of these bricks on tl hollow 

principle is a marked feature in their form 
the object of this, as stated, be | 


cally the same as that sought in the making ol 
hollow forged-steel shafting Not only athe 
defective centre removed, but it ts | ssible 
to put a mandrel into the hollow. and by 
applying pressure the walls ar ited 
upon both from the inside and tside 
When a solid body is heated the t rature 
of the interior alwavs varies trom t 1 the 
outer portion at first, often result the 
expansion of one or the other wt Se 
defects Forming bricks upon se 
principle, and plugging them a! . 

be a 


Sawdust is ft 
it S rst hire 


one of advantage 
good filler for the purpose 


proofed, as is also the paper pu I 
the bricks; then it is mixed with an 
' ks 


pressed into the hollow. of 


smoothed, and well enameled al! 
° 
THE Swiss **GOOD-NIGH! 


MONG the loftv mountains 


vallevs of Switzerland th: — 
has another use beside that of 5 Zz 
far famed Ranz des Vaches, © , “e 
and this is of a very solemn at S ‘i 
nature, says the Father Matt Py 
When the sun has set in the va 
snowy summits of the mount ~s 
with golden light, the herdsmat 
upon the highest habitable spot t 
nd pronounces clearly and : 
is though a speaking U , 
tiie rd (s; As s 
\I t 
( night at ‘ ‘ s : 
herdsman through his hort oa 
re< nnd fr 1) 7 | n nta «< 
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: The Little Worries of Our Life 
: FROM A HUMORIST’S POINT OF VIEW : 
: By William L. Alden : 
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rOR HUGO asserted that the 

mouse Was a mistake, and the cat 

is created to correct it. This 

hows that Hugo had suffered from 

( iil the rest of us. There is but 

thong that can be said in defense of the 

nd that is that it is pretty. The 

sever. may be said of the American 

hut it not excuse her habit of 

mat eligible English noblemen, to 

‘i. detriment of English girls. The whole 

, { the mouse is spent in worrying 

the | lider, and, judging the little beast 

by . in so doing, he is one of the 
the smaller animals 

. highest conception of pleasure 

cople awake at night. He, there- 

to gnaw the nearest available bit 

f won as the man of the house has 

i Obviously, he does not gnaw 

s hungry, for even a mouse can 

unger with a deal board. He is 

ttr to work his way out into the room 

ple imagine when they hear him 

‘ t the bottom of the closet door, for 

t known that a mouse can pass from 

the wall inte a room through a hole no bigger 

t! i pinhole Chewing wood is not merely 

a bad | nto which the mouse has fallen 

If it wer the mouse would gnaw in the 
laytim well as in the night. 





does 


e 


in be clearer than that the mouse 
vs wood solely in order to irritate human 
i keep them from going to sleep 
nt he iS eminently successful. When 
determined mouse begins to gnaw, no 
can stop him. You = may 
ts, and water-jugs, and every other 
irticle at the part of the wall where 
ve that the mouse is situated, but 
tera tew seconds of silence he will calmly 
resume | ynawing 
ros but one thing that will induce 
his labors. Place a news 
papor on the floor, and the chances are that 
emotse will cease to gnaw, and will come 
the newspaper. This, however, 
« to your advantage. Midnight 
t wood is, on the whole, easier to 
rt midnight rustling of paper, and 
that is the reason why the mouse consents to 
former, and devote himself to 
er form oof torture. 
Women 


irt V power 


him t pratise in 


have a 


curious terror of mice 
l iwerace woman fears an unloaded gun 
t she tears a mouse. Now, a woman 


neither, as a general thing, is she 
bs, and there are very few people 
Since 
the 


iintain that she is cheese 
f these things there is not 


nyer that she will be devoured, 

tten by mice, and her dread of 

Nerefore, a purely irrational and 
' 

id of mice, together with man’s 


t being kept 
husband 


awake at night, fre 
and wife to 
It is a comparatively easy 
ice a mouse to take a fatai 
ut when he has taken it, and the 
wedding cake begin to 
he revenges himself by dying 
and the last 
infinitely worse 
mouse’'s existence 


agree to 
rmice 


dose 
aa cle 


ere his last case 
household is 
iring the 


e 


the 
mendacious 


ny to see 


faith that women 
advertisements of 


rat poison, which, iavariably, 
vhen the animals have eaten the 
Will come forth from their holes 


the exact 


centre of the kitchen 
‘eo mouse has ever performed this 
pic feat since the world began; but 
Ivertisers print) their flattering 
redulous women believe them 
i remedy for mice are a failure, 
Hugo should have known it So 
ving mice away, the presence of 
uschold is certain to draw mice 
evidently 
ple must 


say. to. themselves 
have good reason to 


ev have engaged a cat Come 


ind take up our abode in that 
\s for terriers, they are a terrie 
- nly to rats, and never on any 
{rade themselves to such an extent 
tice of mice 






ike up | abode in the 


le § work-basket 
lently designed that 


“ave mice with us, and it is 


a pity 


we hould 


that we do not domesticate them, and compel 
them to work. Could the energies of mice 
be properly directed, it might: be possible to 
do all the work of the world with the help of 


mice. When we consider the amount of 
force exerted by every mouse that gnaws 
woodwork for an hour every night, and 


multiply this force by the total number of 
mice now in existence, it 1s obvious to the 
merest mathematician that we have here a 
force in comparison with which the force of 
all the steam-engines, 
water - wheels and 
is hardly worth 


electric) machines, 

windmills in the world 
mentioning But there is 
little hope that we shall ever succeed in 
utilizing mouse- power We habitually ney 
lect the great forces which Nature 
in favor of our own petty inventions 


gives us 


7” 
The fly is as ubiquitous as the mouse 
Phere are two species of thes—the nose-tly 
and the hand-tly lam aware that natural 


ists do not recognize this classification, but 
inasmuch as we are not animals ourselves, we 
have no real concern with professional natu 
ralists. The nose-fly is the insect which per 
sists in lighting on the human nose, and it 
will repeat this feat from one to two hundred 
times in the course of an hour Phe hand fly 
prefers the human hand, and as often as he 
is brushed away from it he will return and 
resume his explorations 

Of the two, the nose-tly is decidedly the 
more aggravating, and there can be but little 
doubt that this was the species which Moses 
sent against the Eyyptians. When 
wished to make things particularly unpleas 
ant for the Egyptians, he sent them that 
parti ular species of fly 

Perhaps, in the depth of winter, some very 
superior person might have the effrontery to 
say that the mere lighting of a fly on the 
nose should not be classed even among little 
worries. Let him become the victim of the 
nose-fly for only one hour on a hot summer 
day, and he will speedily change his opinion. 
The lunatic asyluin witness to the 
malign power of the nose-fly, for statistics 
could easily be made to show that one-fifth of 
all our lunatics have been driven mad by the 
British nose-fly 

It is in vain that we spread the fly-paper in 
the sight of the fly. Usually he ignores its 
existence, but when he does commit invol 
untary suicide, by sticking himself to the 
paper, his numbers are so countless that they 
are not diminished thereby to any appreci 
able extent The agility of the tly makes it 
impossible to hit it with the hand. No mat 
ter where he may be basking, whether on 
your nose or on the cheek of your fair neigh 
bor, the blow which you aim at him will fail 
to touch him Fortunes have been lost by 
young men who have tried to kill flies on the 
bald heads of mich uncles, and betrothals 
have been brought to naught by ill judged 
efforts to kill flies that had alighted on the 
eX pose d surfaces of the young ladies 

Phe fly of either species is as 
minor poet He never 


Mc pcs 


bears 


useless and 
uncalled for as the 
does a particle of good, and he does a great 
deal of harm It may not be true 
that flies carry fatal diseases with them, and 


may ofr 


inoculate helpless and unsuspecting peopl 


If thies would ¢ dis 


themselves to the 
semination of dis lo nothing 


nifine 


ses, and would 


cise 


they would be much less of a nuisance 


than they now are 


Most persons, if given the choice between 
undergoing, for two or three hours every 
warm day, the attentions of the nose tly, and 


being quickly inoculated with cholera or 
plague, would probably give the preference 
to the latter misery All attempts to thwart 
or evade the flv are ibsolutely vain even 
if we were to cover ourselves with a plate of 
refined steel, thirtv six inches in thickne 
there would be at least one fly underneath 
the armor, and that tly would contrive to do 
the work of a score of ordinary thr 
* 

A parret hung outsid i window, within 

easy conversational rea fa sensitive man 


can drive the latter to madness in a 


time than anys her Known went of ti 
kievil Cdne The reat mecrease ! i t 
France, during the last twenty year t 
the rapidly growing disposition of t 

brutal cla f Anar ’ tm t ty part 


that he considers tu be important Between 


EVENING 


POST 


the ordinary harangues of a parrot and the 


speeches of a barrel top politictan on the 
decadence and general infamy of his sup 
riors, there ts little to choose, and that little 


is In favor of the politician 

The owner of a parrot, being a person filled 
with hatred of his fellow men, can 
induced to kill parrot, noe matter how 
warmly it may be represented to him that 
the parrot is making life a prolonged torture 
to those that live within hearing of the bird 
Why the parrot does not deafen and madden 
its Owner isa mystery, still, itr, perhaps, no 
more mysterious than ts the prolonged ability 
of the organ grinder to listen to the strains of 
his own engine 

Owing to this impossibility of influencing 
the owner of a parrot to suppress it, the sut 
ferer is thrown upen his own resources 
Phese are not many Teannet kill a parret 
belonging to my neighbor without bringing 
myself into dithculties with the stupid laws 
of my country Neither can IT hire a boy to 
steal it without incurring the condemnation 
of every narrow-minded person im the com 
rratarnity 

Ihe 
a parrot is te induce the 

» obnoxious te the 


never be 
his 


in which te rid one’s self of 
bird te: make itself 

neiwhborhood that 
a general insurrection will take This 
can best be dome by surreptitiously teaching 


only way 


entire 


} 
piace 


the parrot to insult) every decent person 
within hearing of his vore 

This course was tried with excellent: effect 
by a man living in Syvdnev The offending 
parrot lived in a terrace, and his cage was 
hung on the rear wall of the house, within 
reach of an ingenious man, whe resolved to 


trv the effect of stratewyv before resorting to 
Violence In the mornings, when the owner 
of the parrot was net at home, the man fed 


the parrot with fruit that appealed irresistibly 
to the bird's taste, and, at) the time 
taught it to say things of peculiar malignity 


S.ilpit 


For example, the tenant) of the house, 
immediately in the rear of the parrot, having 
notoriously quarreled with Wife, the 


parrot was taught to greet his appearance in 


his 


his yard with the remark Any hair left 
how ? 
Judge Skinner, who, tt was said, had been 


compelled to emigrate from Arizona in con 
sequence of curious distin 
guish between his own horse 
of his neighbors 


inability te 
ancl the 
uniformly greeted bry 


his 
horse > 


was 


the parrot with the question Hlow are you 
off for tar and = feathers? and) Deacon 
Smedley, who was generally suspected of 
having killed his partner in a taro bank 
which the deacon had at one time kept in 
Leadville, could not open his windew of 
venture into his garden without hearing the 
parrets indecent preeguiry Where's the 


Deacon's parcine rf 

This sort of thing went on for about 
weeks —the bird entering into the 
a zest that proved how thoroughly he ander 
stood the meaning of what he 
At the end of that time the 
and, after strangling the parrot, hung it 
owner to the front of his 


three 
game with 


Was sSaviny 


neighbors arose 


elm tree on hhintase 





T hie comple te success of this rmustanece at 
strategic dealing with parrots ought to mak 
the plan a popular one in all communit 
keven in England, where the iwi troy 
enough to prevent the wreaking of sumimmnar 
justice on the owners of parrots, a parrot wl 
should be taught to make personal remarh 
concerning all persoms living: within ne 
of his voice, would rtainly ! held try tl 
comarts ter bee an nexeusable mu ice anil 
would quickly b vally supper 
° 
for i \ st ny ? t ! t t T ! 
nia ’ humea , 
? ‘rf ’ . 4 
fine the ! 
! if t ? t t 
a +} . 
" 1, ated w ' i ? k 
ing forward ra rt track 
\} A ih t t 
olyectionable 1 t tu 
than iidd ft idl Y , r tiact 
seven hand organs at 4 Street rigrer i 
can take t t iPeparent tl 
' t truer t eater t trey ta 
miirca \V ‘ a! 
what tl ! if ‘ t t tin a i 
striny N baat a i r bia 
dreamed that a string } t. fr 
ad su tt t . . ‘ +. k , wr 7 9 
t! aveTaw | 
! > . ‘ ‘ 
that 
' ‘ ‘ 
‘ , 
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boy takes a never failing delight in making 
himself disagreeable He loves to put him 
self in the path of the cyclist, mot, of course 
with the design of permitting the cvelost t 


run taty him, but with the malignant purpes« 


of deluding the cyclist into thinking that he 


kill a toe 


ms alent te 


imi then snatching 

that comfort from him 
If vou are driving with a family of which 
a little girl forms a part, her presence im the 


But 


apparently 


Catriage will rarely Me OMVe TIE Ver 


ma similar situation a bay wl 


develop as many legs as a heathen idol bas 
arms, and will proceed to kick vou simulta 
neously and constantly with all his legs In 
pountot fact, itmay be boldly said there is me 


situation in which a bey os toleraltle 

From 
grow mere and more 
suddenly like a 
merged into the shv hobbledebhes it is 
true, is met restful to the Peart 
whe no longer lives to make the lives of other 
people unenduralbsle 


his earliest vears he continues to 


object iomable until 
dissolving view, he is 
whe 


wsthetic eve 


While he remains a boy there is mo stich 
thing as peace te be had anywhere om his 
re ngehbecordennd Btis shrill vore constantly 
sets youlr Nerves on eclye anal thre hk ne and 
forced suppre ssiromiof the dlesire to kill bum 
weakens both beady and mune 

Life is filled with great and little worrres 
beyond number, but the worst of them all us 


the average small bey Pearson's Magazine 


eee 


North Polar Cold Exceeded 


A PROPOSLD TRIP TO THE SOUTH POLE 


ee | it the world 1 vy be 


IS possible th 
bee teore 
every of the North P 


Startled 


of the ah 


long tey the tew 





we by the antrepid Herr Andree. say 
a writer in the Westminster Pudyet But 
we may fairly ask how it is that when this 
last chapter mn the exploration of the 


Northern 
preface has vet 
ing of the secrets of the 

If we look at the 
we find that 


emmty the 
unfold 


regions os being written 

beeen rrseribeedd te the 
frozen South 
South Polar chart. there 
thiate the of thre 


ice bound Continent. that stretches away unt 


Little macore frinigre 
unknown distance toward the Pole, bas been 
named by the explorer Victoria Lam 

Sir James Clarke Re named the Polar Com 
which he sighted had 
trembelen Dey Infore a Norwegian 


explorer Landed. for a few 


Titre nt never beeen 
biuperncan feoet 


hears, com at hee 


two years age Mr. Borchyresink, wil ean 
claim = th dlistime tion is at present oan 
London making preparations for an expec 


trom te the frozen South, which may well 


have as important and far reaching results 
i any of the a overtes that have heen 
mace an the Northern Polar regia Ble ha 
found a generous friend and supporter on Sur 
Caeorge Newnes she bas provided the mew 
Antarctic « Xpecdition with all that is mec. ary 
What } Mir Borchyrevink im =f 
undertake this most cdifftcult task And 
What result chew he be per te bring back on 
return for the outlay and the sor n Liab oe oe 
of t undertaking ? Let Mr Borchgr nk 
tell } n r\ } teoalel it ¢ e} 
‘ities “dhe It n f prea ter 
1 : ' of ft ‘ ' ’ 
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Life Aboard a Torpedo Boat 


WHERE THERE IS NOT AN INCH OF WASTE SPACE 


Bebeletalatalalals* sahara a” 


- 
Fata tata tglatatatatatatststgtgtataeaeaeaeataeaeavace 


Arann 
VU 


POST 


aVatatatatatatatatatees esses se eee 


UUUUU 


aUatatatatatatavatavacavaearasaea sees eleed. 
flicers and men selected were 
ind meat experien ed in the 
\ .-men who had never known a 
6 kness or ever suffered in any 
scomfort of a seafaring life 
er the most trving circumstances. The 
four r five lavs in the torpedo 
king t in from Brest to Toulon 
y Bay of Biscay the beats 
y 1 gale of wind that lasted 
y t the vovage 
\ r was more uncomfortable exper 
of the crews of these 
I tossing of the boats 
ty of sleep or of any 
t be Cooked the air 
be lived in, and all 
hardened veteran 
k Upon arrival 
fit to hght, simply 
exhaustion of the 
! ifva rs Was 
Annua ! thie 
s t nanceu 
i p impres 
rpedu boats were 
ships at a speed 
knots, even in moderate 
I roan storaye of coal and 
fatigue imposed on 
when sleep and rest are out 
and the impossibility often of 
y ike it necessary to resupply them 
hange their crews every three or 
| t } t. then. does not of right 
fleet She is first and last 
s st whose function 1s to 
k s idron with that most 
f weapons, the torpedo 
Let now return to the boat itself and 
y about what she is good for as 
f var purposes, rather than how 
i home she makes The rapid 
f the torpedo boat 1s almost 
i) more especially since it has 
gressing for only twenty vears. To 


wand Thornycroft, of England, 
this advancement 

] hualifications sought in the 
t . cemplified in the 


Messrs) Varre 


torpe do 
boats of our 


flit ire. speed, including durability of 


gines and betlers: handiness in manceu 
seaworthiness: size 
shich includes habitabilitv and suitability 


ne i) endurance 


nt in luding torpedoes and Zuns 
rability 
Phe yreatest advantage of speed is that it 


ts the boat to pass over in the shortest 


efore with the greatest safety 

. between the point where she first 
ve range of the rapid 

v xy s t t ittacked vessel and the 


nt where she in deiiver her blow, and, 
: ses in retire bevond = this 
erous space in the shortest time 
Hi t valu f torpedo boats in 
be telt in two distinct wavs 
ind potentially; actively in damage 
to menofwar and merchant vessels 


iliv by their reputation and menace 
} 


checking dispositions and 


Volume 170, No. 46 


plans, and exercising an unendin, 


night! 

strain on the officers and men of 1} } sanien 
fleet. The ordinary range of torpedo. ty : 
work is limited to the distance 1) ee . 
' oe 


steamed during the hours of dark: , 


from protected limits ein 

The effective distance for ¢x:; rdinary 
work depends on the nature of bese 
From a shore base, for an attack arbor 
the distance is the full speed of boat 
during the hours of darkness to t} arbor 
With a protecting cruiser as escort +h, dis 
tance is the coal-endurance at 1} lesired 
speed. For a blockade, the time of },)., kade 
is the coal capacity at economics speed 


less twice the coal consumption t: 


ind from 
the base 


In conclusion, the method of attack by 4 
turpedo boat should be consider: There 
are two ways, one Is to steam up t out six 
hundred yards, bow on, stop, fir: 1 then 
back straight out. The other is to im up 
turn around, firing from the deck tubes whilk 


turning, and steam back at fullest speed. By 
the first plan the boat is under fire longer 


for 
her backing speed is considerably than 
her going-ahead speed The advantage is 


that the least surface of the boat is offered - 
a terget to the enemy 
In the second case, the objectior that 


while turning, the entire side of the boat is 
atthe mercy of the enemy's guns nad the 
boat's stern, with steering-gear, «1 is 


damage while running away 
The advantage in this last method rests in 
the opportunity of firing the after torpedo 
and in the shorter time the boat is 
under fire in the danger space 
These points, of such vital importance 
have never been practically tested, and until 
they have been settled the positive value of 
the torpedo boat and her weapon, the tor 
pedo, must rest on theoretical conclusions 


exposed to 


} 
tubes 





“The Fifty 
Dollars 


Seemed 
Like a Gift” 


A lady from Cedar Rapids, 
writes : ‘‘ Your check for fifty 
dollars was received. So 
easily was it earned that it 
seems almost like a gift. 
That sum, together with the 
additional generous com- 
mission, amounts to over 
one hundred dollars. So 
we reduced our church debt. 
Your plan is far more con- 
genial to ladies than raising 
money for churches, fairs, 
suppers, etc.’’ 

But one of hundreds of 
cases where church debts 
have been decreased by The 
Ladies’ Home Journal plan. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 
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CHAINLESS BICYCLES 


are the strongest, most improved and bed form of cycle constructs 


DON] 


are m 


iny untried chainless devices on the 


BE CONFUSED BY THE WORD “CHAINLESS.” There 


arket. 


COLUMBIA BEVEL-GEARS aré he Original, The Stanao’ 


whee 


. ' } 
s has been demonstrated 


POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Catalogue free from any Columbia dealer, or by mail for one 2c. stam? 


